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MODERN SCHOOLS FOR NEW YORK CITY 


BY WOMEN’S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[From a study showing what is being done for Child 
Welfare in six districts of New York City and the 
possibilities of building up a “Child World” through 
the Work-Study-Play Plan of School Organization .] 

Shall 140,000 school children in New York City 
continue to receive less than five hours of instruc- 
tion each day? Shail one hundred and fifty million 
dollars invested in New York City’s school build- 
ings remain unproductive except for a fraction of 
the time because it seems impossible to 
use school property extensively except be- 
tween the hours of nine ard _ three, five 
days a week, for less than forty weeks 
each year? Shall Boards of Estimate and 
Boards of Education continue to wrangle inter- 
minably over whether the city can afford to add 
another forty or fifty million of dollars to the al- 
ready unproductive school plant so as to conform 
with the time-honored principle of “a school seat 
for every child”’—and every one of the 800,000 
school children of the city sitting in his exclusive 
seat at the same identical hours? Shall the richer 
opportunities provided for the children of the few 
in expensive private schools in the way of more 
science, handwork and industrial training, play- 
grounds and the chance to use them, swimming 
pools and gymnasia, etc., continue to remain be- 
yond the reach of the children of the many? Shall 
the growing and ever more insistent demand of 
parents for the industrial training of their children 
be ignored because of the prohibitive cost of pro- 
viding adequate shops in school? Shall the teach- 
ings of the greatest educators, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, Dewey, with their insistence upon 
the individual development of the child, and. the 
linking up of school education with the demands 
of society be disregarded because of the _hide- 
bound inflexibility of a system grown too un- 
wieldy to administer itself? 

These have been some of the issues at stake 
which have brought school affairs in New York 
City to a crisis never before reached in educational 
history. It is more than a mere political con- 
troversy between two opposing factions in the city 
government as to who shall control school ex- 
penditures, it is more than the introduction of in- 
genious devices to meet the steady yearly increase 
in the school population. It is fairly and squarely 
an attempt to make over our schools in response 
to the demands of changed social and economic 
conditions. How New York City meets the crisis, 
and which of the several experiments now going 
‘On in the city schools it decides best meets the new 
demands is of supreme importance not only to 
‘this city but to the whole nation as well. 

Half the population of the United States now 


lives in cities. In 1880 nearly three-fourths lived 
in the country. Our city schools, however, are 
still very largely the kind of schools provided for 
country children. The full significance of the 
need of reconstructing our school system so as to 
make it responsive to city needs can scarcely be 
understood unless seen against this background: 

Our present school system is simply the heritage 
of an older generation with certain new features 
such as folk dancing, after school athletics, wider 
use of the school plant, etc., added as so many ap- 
pendages to the fundamental three R’s. Even the 
most cursory examination of our city schools re- 
veals how barren is the curriculum of the things 
the best educators now agree that children should 
have. We have clung to the old theory that 
school hours should be used exclusively for formal 
text book teaching regardless of what kind of life 
the child may lead upon leaving the school door. 
The changes made in New York City to make the 
school meet the full needs of city children have 
been so limited as to be negligible. The tradi- 
tional school which exists by the hundreds in our 
midst, opens at nine o'clock, keeps the children, 
except for “setting up exercises” a few moments 
of physical training, and eighty minutes a week of 
shop work and cooking ia the two upper grades, 
sitting at their books until twelve o'clock, and 
again from one to three, then drives them out into 
the street. Millions of dollars are being spent by 
child welfare agencies which are attempting to 
counteract the demoralizing effect of city life. But 
these agencies, like the school reforms, have been 
organized piecemeal fashion, each one operating 
in its own limited territory, regardless of what 
others are doing. Nowhere has there been any 
conscious city-wide effort to build up what might 
be called a child world which shall use all available 
resources—schools, churches, settlements, play- 
grounds, etc.—to keep children wholesomely em- 
ployed all day long. That these statements are 
based upon facts and not upon any of the senti- 
ments which have been uttered with so much frec- 
dom in the press of late, is proved by the findings 
of the various branches of the League in their 
school surveys and canvass of neighborhood 
resources. 

In six districts studied there are sixty-five ele- 
mentary schools with a total registration of 83,49¢. 
$18,426,271 is invested in school property, in- 
cluding plant, sites and equipment, and $3,663,- 
504.30 is the annual cost for teachers’ salaries and 
supplies. While these registration figures repre- 
sent a school population greater than the entire 
city of Kansas City and an annual expenditure for 
teachers’ salaries and supplies greater than the 
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entire city budget of- New Orleans, it must be re- 
membered that the total number of elementary 
schools in New York City is 504, that the total 
number of children enrolled in these elementary 
schools is 729,213, and that the yearly budget as- 
signed to the Department of Education for run- 
ning expenses alone is $40,000,000. 

It is worth noting that one building dates back 
to 1823, one to 1844, and six were built between 
1850 and 1860. Fifteen more were built between 
1860 and 1880, fourteen between 1880 and 1890, 
and only one since 1910. 

All told, there are in the six districts: 28 parks 
including playgrounds, 23 settlements, 237 
churches, 39 libraries, one public bath, two recre- 
ation piers, and two museums, 

It should ‘be considered that these 83,000 chil- 
dren must share these facilities with the grown 
people, plus all the children in private and 
parochial schools, and those below school age. 

In the Yorkville district the child has less play 
space than the Sing-Sing prisoner has cell space. 
The three Park Department playgrounds now 
open provide the 28,764 school children with 2.7 
acres of play space or one-third square yard per 
child. The private playgrounds offer less than 
one-half acre. The Department of Education has 


~ closed all the Yorkville athletic centres (afternoon 


play centres in school yards) on account of tack 
of funds. 

More money is invested in New York City 
churches than in New York City school plants. 
The latest tax exemption figures show that $284,- 
049,791 is invested in church property, whereas, 
according to the auditor of the Department of 
Education, only $149,047,597 is invested in New 
York City’s schools, sites, buildings, and equip- 
ments. A canvass of the number of agencies for 
child welfare outside of schools in Greenwich dis- 
trict (from 14th to Canal Streets, west of Broad- 
way) shows that seven millions and three-quarters 
dollars are invested in churches, settlements, pub- 
lic libraries, and parks including playgrounds, as 
compared with three million invested in schools. 

The question might naturally arise, therefore, 
do not the social agencies outside the school with 
their enormous resources save the children from 
the demoralizing effects of city life and supple- 
ment the education given by the school? 

The returns from the various districts show 
what an enormous amount of work is being done 
bw these social agencies. It is fair to claim that 
no district has yet co-ordinated all its child wel- 
fare resources, so as to meet in any way ade- 
quately the needs of all its children. 

Out of the 32,342 children attending school in 
the Yorkville district, one in every ten has lessons 
in sewing or other manual training once or twice 
a week in settlements or church houses, and one 
in every ten has games or gymnastics once or 
twice a week. 

19,411 children are registered in the Sunday 
schools in Yorkville. 

According to the records of the Park Depart 
ment, the average afternoon attendance at the 
three Yorkville playgrounds in March is 2,58%. 
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Where do the other 27,000 children play after 
school? 

According to the estimate of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association, 250 school children 
need a minimum of one acre play space. In 
Yorkville the Park Department provides one acre 
for 10,653 children. 

We may summarize the conclusions reached 
by a survey of conditions as they are as follows:— 

Our present city school system is the heritage 
of an older generation which used to secure a 
large part of its education outside of schools, 

Children are still expected to spend the greater 
part of their school time sitting in school seats 
and quite passively receiving information given 
to them out of books and by the teacher. 

The few attempts which have been made to 
vitalize the older curriculum and to enrich after 
school life have been inadequate. 

They have been limited because the city is un- 
able even to finance enough school seats for the 
children in the city at the place where the children 
happen to be, much less to provide expensive 
special features. 

Such features as have been provided have been 
provided grudgingly in the face of a general pub- 
lic feeling that they were not really necessary, 
and they have therefore been rather added to 
than incorporated in the school system. 

Outside agencies, such as churches, settlements, 
playgrounds, etc., cannot supplement the school 
defects, first, because there are not enough of 
them, second because under the present school 
system they lie idle during the five hours in which 
children attend school each day, and third because 
they too, like the special features in the school, 
have been regarded simply as “extras” and no 
co-ordinating agency has made them a part of a 
general and harmonious plan. 


“THE SPOKEN WORD” 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


Commissioner of Education, New York 


I have just attended a meeting which is notable 
because it was first, so far as I know, in the his- 
tory of the world, in which the regular order of 
business was conducted as if all of the five thou- 
sand, or more, present (several hundred in At- 
lanta, several hundred more in San Francisco, a 
thousand in Chicago, eight hundred in Phila- 
delphia, as many in Boston, and eleven hundred 
in New York City) were in one city ard in one 
hall. Each man had his telephone receiver and 
they all heard Dr. Graham Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone, speak as if he were in every 
one of the six halls. And they heard also Theo- 
dore Vail and Professor Michael Pupin. And 
they all heard “Dixie” plaved in Atlanta, “Yan- 
kee Doodle” played in Boston, and “America” 
played in Chicago; and all sprang to their feet 
as “The Star Spangled Banner” was played in 
San Francisco. But it was even more interest 
ing to hear a member in Chicago, when the chair- 
man in New York asked if there was “any 
further business to come before the house,” offer 
a resolution, as a boy would in a school literary 
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society, and hear a member in Atlanta second 
the motion, or hear an amendment offered by a 
man in Philadelphia and seconded by a man in 
San Francisco; and finally hear men from all 
the parts of the country voting “Aye” at the same 
moment. This experience made me feel that all 
of us were only in different parts of the same 
hall—and the hall the United States. 

The whole incident seemed but a prophecy of 
a more perfect and highly organized democracy 
in which every man shall directly, or through his 
representative, not only make his voice heard in 
the common consciousness, but, what is more 
important, shall also have his own special wire 
by which he may know what the common good, 
the common voice, that of his nation, asks of 
him. It is conceivable that the time may come 
when every man in America may hear at the 
same moment one and the same voice. 

This incident gives me special occasion to men- 
tion again the importance of “the spoken word” 
and to call attention not only to the aggressive 
work which has been going forward during the 
past year in this State in promoting literacy 
among adult aliens, ‘but also to the fact that 
among the teachers of the State there is a grow- 
ing interest in oral expression in connection with 
the teaching of English. “The Committee on 
American Speech” is beginning a wide campaign 
in this cause and it is hoped that by next fall our 
department will be prepared through the revised 
syllabus in English to give distinct impetus to 
this effort in behalf of a better use of our own 
tongue. 

But this incident gives occasion, too, for re- 
membering and mentioning the service to the 
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world of a man who was once a teacher in this 
State—Joseph Henry. At the meeting of the 
electrical engineers in New York City, above de- 
scribed, there were shown by Doctor Clarke, the 
director Of our State Museum, the bits of appara- 
tus with which Joseph Henry made his first suc- 
cessful experiment in communication by means 
of electricity. It was eighty-five years ago this 
month that this first step in telegraphy was 
taken, that the galvanic cell at one end of the coil 
made the little bell ring at the other. It is in- 
deed a bell that has been heard around the world. 
And the world should remember the service of 
this lover of pure science. 


We have in the Museum a statue of Henry. 
It stands in the State Museum halls and repre- 
sents him as he was at the time when, a school 
teacher in Albany, he was making his immortal 
experiments. Alongside this statue are some of 
the simple apparatus he made use of in 1831— 
the electromagnets, the galvanic cell and the 
little bell which responded with the first signal 
from a long distance galvanic current. 


Professor Pupin, whose induction devices have 
made possible such an event as that in New York 
City, has publicly said that Joseph Henry’s ex- 
periments in electromagnetism laid the founda- 
tion of all this modern achievement. And it és 
very well to remember that this tremendous ser- 
vice to mankind and the State was rendered with- 
out conscious thought of service, without othet 
thought than the demonstration of a natural 
principle. It was again the flame burning on the 
altar of pure science which has blazed up to 
lighten the world.—New York State Bulletin. 
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AESTHETIC 


BY CHARLES DEGARMO 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


Unaware of the most fundamental aspects of 
beauty, many people assume that it is not to be 
found outside the so-called fine arts. To such, 
even a beautiful natural scene or object acquires 
beauty only when an artist has made a representa- 
tion of it, and placed the counterfeit upon the wall. 
In other words, they know beauty only at second 
hand. Said a nattily-dressed bridegroom: “I 
should like to meet tlie man who could convince 
me that there is any beauty in manufactured ar- 
ticles.” His theory was at variance with his prac- 
tice, as he might have perceived by a glance at his 
own costume in the mirror. All that textile skill 
and’ sartorial art could accomplish had gone into 
the material and fit of his clothes. If there is no 
beauty in such things why had he spent so much 
care and money on his attire? It is important to 
know wherein beauty lies in objects of utility, else 
we shall never become adequately aware of it. 
The two basic categories are: First, shape (or 
form) with respect to function, and, second, fitting 
decoration. There is much to be said upon each of 
these topics, and the present article can make but 
a beginning. 


What constitutes the most beautiful shape for 
an object of utility? 

1. Does a thing look best when it looks like 
something else? One might think so, should one 
trace out the evolution of any complicated article 
in present use. The automobile body is as good 
an example as any. It has taken just twenty 
years for it to arrive at its present aspect, which 
is in closest accord with the purpose it is intended 
to serve. This purpose is the transporta- 
tion of human beings at from twenty to 
forty miles an hour with safety and com- 
fort. The automobile body was at first 
that of a horse-drawn vehicle, but without 
tongue or thills. The engine was beneath the 
seat, and was air-cooled. Since the carriage 
maker was called upon to construct everything 
but the engine and its appliances, it was natural 
enough that he should imitate the forms which he 
had always made. The body was short and open, 
and abounded in curved lines, the top did not 
differ from that of the carriage, the dashboard 
remained as it always had been, while the step was 
but a faint suggestion of the running board to be. 
One by one the carriage features have been trans- 
formed by the demand for speed coupled with 
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safety and comfort. Few would be left to tell the 
tale should one of the short, open, early forms be 
propelled at forty miles an hour, while comfort at 
such a rate would be quite impossible. Straight- 
line construction has replaced the old carriage 
curves, while tightly closing doors have filled the 
apertures of the open body. The engine has 
been placed under a hood at the front, while this 
hood neatly articulates with the body of the car 
by means of a curving cowl. But only this year 
has the most widely-used automobile abandoned 
its old-fashioned imitation dash-board. 

Do we need to ask which looks better, the old 
jouncing, dangerous aggregation of curves, such 
as the early cars were, or the present time and 
beautiful form which answers so perfectly the 
functions demanded of it? 

Sometimes a thing never has looked like any- 
thing else, because there was nothing else it could 
imitate. Instances are found in the aeroplane, the 
graphophone, many kinds of newly invented auto- 
matic machinery, the apparatus for wireless tele- 
graphy, etc. 

In general it may be concluded that an object 
of utility never attains its most perfect shape un- 
til the form is in the best possible accord with the 
functions it is expected to perform. 

But to accept this principle at its full value it 
will be necessary to disabuse our minds of a pre- 
judice to be mentioned in the next section. 

2. Is beauty in articles of utility due to the 
observance of formal principles? There is abun- 
dant evidence all about us that many people think 
so. To test the matter, let us choose a traditional 
and a modern instance of formal principles and 


apply them to a few articles of utility, say silver-- 


ware for the table. 

Most people are familiar with the old dictum, 
ascribed to Hogarth, that the curve is the line of 
beauty. If this be true, then a thing to be beau- 
tiful must be curved, and what is not curved lacks 
by just so much the attribute of beauty. Try this 
notion on spoon, fork and knife. The spoon 
abounds in curves both of line and surface, hence 
must be pronounced beautiful. The fork has, say, 
half as many curves, and is, consequently, only 
half as beautiful; but the knife has curves that are 
few and short, so that it must be pronounced aes- 
thetically indifferent in shape, or at least but 
slightly beautiful. To make it look better we 
should, perhaps, curve the blade, till it is a mini- 
ature of a Turkish scimeter; but this would in- 
terfere with its proper functions as a table knife. 
There seems no hope of making the fork as 
beautiful as the spoon without destroying its use- 
fulness as a fork; hence it will have to remain at 
the half-way station on the road to beauty. But 
with respect to the knife what  aesthetically- 
minded housewife ever regarded her silver knites 
as the ugly ducklings of her tableware? It may 
be suspected already that there is something amiss 
with the principle that the curve is the line of 


beauty. Before the final decision is reached, how- 
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ever, let us try the modern principle, which, this 
time, eminates not from the artist, but from the 
laboratory of the experimental psychologist. 
Many rectangles of varying dimensions were 
submitted to many students, to see which form 
was pronounced most beautiful by most observers 
The final collective judgment was in favor of . 
rectangle about the shape of a postal card. There 
can be no question of applying this standard of 
beauty to either spoon or fork for neither of them 
is at all rectangular, but the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent with the knife, for a rectangle may easily 
be inscribed on the blade. But it would be lone 
and narrow, consequently not an ideal shape. To 
render the knife blade beautiful, therefore, we 
must shorten and broaden it, say into a pie knife 
But to do that would be to spoil it as a table knife. 
There is, consequently, no hope of making the 
knife beautiful, either by curving or by broaden- 
ing, without spoiling it for its destined offices, 
May we not conclude from these homely illus- 
trations that a curve is beautiful only when it is 
in accord with the functions of the curved object, 
and that a rectangle, ideally beautiful, is so ac- 
tually, only when such a shape contributes most 
to the usefulness of the object in question? The 
final answer to the query, “What constitutes the 
most beautiful shape for an object of utility?” is, 
therefore, as follows: The most beautiful shape 
for an object of utility is the one that most per- 
fectly fits it to perform its allotted functions. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 
BY W. C, WOOD 
California 

Exchange of teachers is one of the newest 
things in school administration. Some time ago 
I received a letter from a teacher in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, asking assistance in arranging an 
exchange of teachers between Brookline and a 
city in California. Yesterday she informed me 
that she will come to Oakland next year, and that 
her position in Brookline will be filled by an Oak- 
land teacher. The same mail brought a request 
from a teacher in a Southern California city for 
assistance in arranging a similar exchange. 

The plan of exchanging teachers for a year has 
great possibilities. It is good for the teacher to 
get away from a field of work in which she has 
been engaged for a number of years. It is good 
for her to get into a new environment, to face 
different conditions, to form new associations, to 
observe how teachers in another section are doing 
work similar to hers. Change is one of the most 
important factors in growth. When life becomes 
a matter of mere routine, we cease to grow. We 
must see new things, think new thoughts and do 
our work under different conditions in order to 
grow. “Be ve transformed by the renewing of 
your minds.” Exchange of teachers offers op- 
portunity for this transformation. It will be good 
for the teacher, for the pupils, for the c smmuni- 
ties concerned, and for the nation. 


The true test of the result of teaching is right conduct the full twenty- four hours of the 
day.—-County Superintendent Cyrus Stover Grove, Freeport, Illinois. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


AT WINTHROP COLLEGE 


President David Bancroft Johnson of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, has as envi- 
able a record as any of our professional acquain- 
tances. 

In 1886,—thirty years ago—Mr. Johnson was 
superintendent of schools in Columbia, South 
Carolina. There was then no training school for 
teachers in the Southeastern. States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

I recall, as though it were yesterday, his coming 
to my office, introducing himself, and saying with 
a tone of triumph: “I am to have a training 
school for teachers at Columbia. Robert C. 
Winthrop has promised me $1,500 a year with 
which to launch the school. I must get my 
teacher from the North.” 

At my suggestion he went to Bridgewater and 
engaged Miss Mary H. Leonard, then teaching 
in the Bridgewater State Normal School, and the 
first normal school work in that section of the 
country was opened at Columbia that autumn. 

When, six years later, the little waif was to 
become a State affair, and various communities 
were seeking the institution, Columbia did not 
appreciate its opportunity and the bid of Rock 
Hill was accepted. 

It has been my privilege, as it has been the 
privilege of no other Northern man now living, 
to see this institution grow. 

Of late I have been there at least once a year, 
and the growth is greater and greater each year. 
Today there are sixty acres in the campus of the 
college and training school, all but the first gift 
of the city having been picked up lot by lot, the 
last purchase requiring $20,000 for a small tract. 

There are now buildings a quarter of a mile in 
length under one covered way, from the Carnegie 
Library, past Johnson Dormitory to Tillman 
Science Hall. 

Aside from this very remarkable frontage of 
buildings there is a great training school plant 
already enlarged by several annexes; a beautiful 
home for girls, with gardens, poultry, cows and 
other home-like appointments; an elegant gym- 
nasium; an up-to-date infirmary, and a presiden- 
tial residence. 

Beyond all this is one of the most scientifically 
managed farms in the United States. There are 
259 acres, 115 of which have been purchased the 
past year. Last year the net profit on 144 acres 
was $3,000, and the year before it was $3,400. 

Here they fatten all the steers that provide beef 
for the 900 students and teachers whom they feed 
daily. This alone requires more than 100 head 
of cattle. These are purchased when and where 
they can be best secured and are fattened scien- 
tifically and profitably. 


In the same way they raise their own pork, all 


blooded varieties, all fed by the latest rules of 
Animal Industry specialists. 

There are also nearly 100 dairy cows, about 
half Jerseys and half Holsteins. These cows are 
cared for as skillfully as in any fancy dairy. The 
milk of each cow is weighed at each milking and 
the profit of each carefully noted. 

These cows provide all the milk for the college 
table. Is there any other institutional boarding 
hall that has pure Jersey and Holstein milk? If 
so, we do not know of it. There is some milk 
always available for butter, and in vacation it is. 
all so used. Where else do institutional students 
have Jersey butter? 

There is also one of the best poultry plants in 
the country. When I was there in July there 
were more than 1,700 fowl, all of the most ap- 
proved breeds. The kitchen is provided with egzs 
and the table with eggs and chickens. 

The vegetable and berry gardens are rich to the 
limit, as indeed is all the land, thanks to the pork- 
ers, beeves and dairy cows. The gardens are ir- 
rigated by overhead sprinklers, so that the tables 
at the college have everything fresh from the gar- 
den. Think of never using melons, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, peas, beans, corn more than half a day 
from the vines! 

This is the only institution in America where I 
literally revel in the luxury of the students” mess. 
And to think that I eat at a table and occupy 2 
room which students have for $12.00 a month— 
heat, light, laundry, room and table included. The 
quality would make it famous independent of the 
price, and the price would make it famous were 
it not for the’ quality. 

In view of all this, it is no wonder that the ap- 
plication for admission by South Carolina girls is 
annually about fifty per cent. more than can be 
received. 

Of course President Johnson has done what no 
other normal school president has had an oppor- 
tunity to do. The sixty acres in the campus and 
259 acres in the farm have not cost the State of 
South Carolina one dollar. The plant as it stands 
today has cost $1,250,000, but of this the state has 
only paid $483,000. 

President Johnson first won his way into the 
hearts of great philanthropists before the prejudice 
against Big Interests, and now he has won his 
way into the hearts of South Carolinians so that 
he has $150,000 a year for the maintenance of the 
great institution. 

Recalling all that I have known of President 
Johnson and Winthrop College, I close as I began 
by saying that he has an enviable record of thirty 
years and I rejoice that he had the opportunity to 
preside over the greatest program of the most 
successful meeting, of the greatest organization 
in the world, the National Education Association, 
New York, July 3 to 8, 1916. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION UNIFIES 
NORMAL SCHOOL COURSES 


BY DR. E. R. SNYDER 


It was apparent from the first that the product 
of the normal schools is the all-important con- 
sideration; that the normal schools are main- 
tained by the State in order that well educated, 
well trained teachers can be provided for the ser- 
vice; that it is of more importance that the chil- 
dren of California should be properly taught than 
that an opportunity should be provided for any 
individual to graduate from a normal school and 
thus obtain a position as a teacher. 

It is apparent that the question of the status of 
any given normal school, the number of pupils it 
enrolls, or any other local issue should have little 
weight when compared with the need for better 
service in the common schools of California. 

The subjects to be taught is of more importance 
than a professional viewpoint or methods of in- 
struction. 

It is not unreasonable to demand that a teacher 
shall be master of the subjects that are considered 
essential to the common education of all children 
of elementary school grade. 

Six years of training beyond an_ elementary 
school course should be sufficient to acquire the 
necessary background, the professional outlook, 
the special methods and the practice teaching es- 
sential to handle intelligently the common school 
branches. 

Normal Schools should admit pupils only to 
provisional undergraduate standing in the various 
normal schools when they have successfully passed 
uniform examinations in reading, writing, spelling, 
English grammar, composition, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, physiology (including sanitation and hy- 
giene), United States history and civics. These 
examinations must be passed not later than the 
end of the first half year after entrance into the 
normal school. When a student fails to pass a 
satisfactory examination in any one of these sub- 
jects, he is required to take up the subject either 
in a high school or in a normal school class. No 
credit is allowed for courses taken in any of these 
subjects during the normal school period. 

A knowledge of the application of science is of 
more importance than a knowledge of laboratory 
processes. This is evidenced by the fact that the 


science requirement includes the applied elements 


of physics, chemistry, physical geography or phy- 
siography, biology, and physiology (including hy- 
giene and sanitation). 

As arule, the high schools maintain a one-year’s 
course in each of these groups. In most cases, 
more stress is placed upon laboratory processes 
than upon the acquiring of scientific facts appli- 
-cable to life. 

The pupils of the elementary schools are en- 
titled to have the various problems that they may 
bring to the attention of their teachers intelligently 
considered. A solution of these problems in- 
volves at least an elementary knowledge of the 
sciences in general. 


The state law requires that instruction must be 
given in the elementary schools in nature study, 
with special reference to agriculture, physical 
culture, music and drawing. It also provides that, 
where sufficient funds are available to secure 
trained teachers, instruction in manual training, 
vocational training»and domestic science shall be 
maintained. 

With these facts in mind the state board insists 
that an individual may not be graduated from the 
regular teachers’ course of a state normal school 
unless he has had a minimum of one complete 
year’s training in each of the following: Music, 
drawing, agriculture, and household arts or 
manual training, or both. 


Every graduate of a normal school will be re- 
quired to have pursued a teacher’s course of one- 
half year in athletics, play, school playground 
equipment, and indoor and outdoor recreation. 

Another departure is the requirement of a one- 
half year’s course in the elements of applied sociol- 
ogy, which shall include the study of social insti- 
tutions and social organizations, rural life and 
rural school problems. This course is designed to 
give the student preparing for teaching a knowl- 
edge of the part that co-operative action plays in 
government, in business, and in society in general. 
It is also designed to give information as to the 
mode of life of the people in the various walks of 
life in urban and in rural communities. 

The influence of the nation, the state, the local 
community, the school, the church, the fraternity, 
the corporation, the labor union, the women’s 
club and other social organizations, and their ef- 
fect upon the progress of civilization, should be 
briefly treated in this course. 

Three one-year courses are required in practice 
teaching and special methods. In addition to this, 
a one-year’s course in professional education 1s 
required. This course includes the study of the 
school as a social institution, and a study of the 
curriculum of the school as it relates to society 
and the child mind. It also includes a course in 
general psychology applied to the subject of the 
education of the young. 

This course, together with the study of social 
institutions should give a training that will enable 
the teacher to meet and solve’ the constantly 
changing situations that confront her, both as to 
the relation of the school and the course of study 
to the social need, and as to the relation of the 
subject matter to the developing mind of the child. 

However, while the requirement of the State 
Board of Education does not force a common 
preparatory course upon all of the high schools 
of the State, it does place a premium upon the 
early selection of the vocation of teaching and 
upon a careful selection of the high school sub- 
jects that are most closely related to the profes- 
sional need of the elementary school teacher. 

A pupil who enters a normal school, after having 
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completed in a high school all of the subjects of 
secondary grade required for graduation from 
the normal school, will not only be able to grad- 
vate from that institution after two years’ at- 
tendance, but will also be able to select many 
elective subjects while in attendance upon the 
same. On the other hand, a student who makes 


ten, 
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up his mind at the last minute, that he is going to 
prepare for the teaching service and who enters 
the normal school with a number of deficiencies in 
the required subjects, will be compelled to re- 
main in attendance upon the normal school for 
two and one-half or three years, or perhaps more. 
—Blue Bulletin. 


Non-commissioned officers of industry are among the most important factors in efficient 
management or production, and the proper training of them is one of the most, if not the most, 
important tasks of the movement for industrial education, particularly in view of the fact that 
provision already has been made for the education of the technical expert. 


THE “HOOSIER POET” 
BY JANE A, STEWART 


All Hoosierdom was lately celebrating the 
birthday of James Whitcomb Riley. The children 
sang to him. The orators made speeches about 
him. And all the people took a day off and sent 
their good wishes to Riley. 

No doubt, all Hoosierdom is recalling this 
pleasant event, now that the genial Hoosier poet 
has passed on. It was a lovely thing to do and it 
is a felicitous remembrance. 

Few poets have been personally more deserving 
of the tributes of their fellowmen than Riley. 

Singularly chaste in thought and conversation, 
abhorring coarseness, of genuine modesty, and cf 
genial humor, Riley was a man of fine type. His 
was a gentle-spoken, simple kindliness, and the 
twinkle of humor in his gray eyes was blended 
with a certain pathos and deep seriousness. 

To the making of this American poet went a 
happy, dreamy childhood in his birthplace—the 
country town of Greenfield, Indiana, (twen 
miles from Indianapolis) where he was born in 
1853 and where his father, Reubin A. Riley, was 
a practising lawyer and politician. 

Regarding his school days there, Riley once 
said :— 

“I wasn’t lazy at school, but I didn’t seem to 
fit. you know. In the first place, I couldn't learn 
arithmetic. I can’t learn it now. When I make a 
purchase at the store, I never attempt to count 
the change. So I dragged disgracefully at school. 
I was always in the primary class. Children came 
and children went, little children, you understand, 
but I was stationary—tied to the post of ignor- 
ance, deep in disgrace and absolutely hopeless.”’ 

“Yes, I could read,” Riley went on to explain, 
“and read better than anyone else. However. 
reading didn’t count very much. Then. too, I 
would always weep when I read such pieces as 
‘The Death of Little Nell... I would weep when 
I read it at my desk until the tears wet my book. 
And then, I would blubber when I read it aloud 
before the school. To my surprise, other children 
would go dry-eved and strong-voiced through the 
little tragedies in literature, which almost broke 
my heart.” 

“No boy wants to be laughed at. So I got 
into the habit of running away whenever we had 


—Dr. Charles A. Prosser. 


a reading lesson that made me cry. The next 
day, the teacher would whip me and send word to 
my father. When I got home in the afternoon I 
was whipped again. All in all, going to school did 
me little good.” 

Under these adverse conditions (special train- 
ing not being in vogue in Indiana in the days of 
the Civil war) Riley’s school career was naturally 
short. At fifteen (in 1868) he bade a cheerful 
farewell to school. 


He suffered from physical weakness which, no 
doubt, contributed to his peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and mind. As a boy, he could not work nor 
play without stopping to rest from time to time. 
He grieved because he was not like other boys. 
He seems to have lacked sympathetic direction in 
school. Water, however, finds its level. He had 
a talented relative, “Uncle Mart,” who was a 
printer and versifier. Riley found he, too, had 
ideas of his own. He began to express them in 
dialect pieces. He read voraciously, and was 
happily led from trashy reading to good literature 
by his shrewd father who would put books on 
the top shelf of his bookcase, saying to Riley :— 

“Don’t touch them. They are not for boys.” 
Irving, Cooper, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and 
sunyan were among these books. It was in 
Sunyan that as a boy Riley found the words, “de- 
lectable mountains,” and was infatuated with 
them, even if he didn’t know their meaning. Long 
afterward he declared :— 


“T now realize that my good old father knew 
me better than I knew myself.” His father, how- 
ever, wanted him to study law, and even took 
him into his office for a while. 


It is over forty years since James Whitcomb 
Riley began contributing dialect poems to Indiana 
papers. His first book appeared under the pen 
name, “Benjamin F. Johnson of Boone,” in 1882, 
and ever since, every two years he has seen the 
appearance of one or more volumes by Riley up 
to the complete biographical edition of 1913. 

The verses of Riley are read in schools every- 
where. Yale has made him a master of arts, and 
Wabash College, the University of Pennsylvania 
and Indiana University, a doctor of letters. 

Of the late nineteenth century American poets. 
there are few now better known or more worthy 
of being known than James Whitcomb Riley. 
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DISILLUSION 


BY LUCY HEALD 


Cambridge, Mass. 


My reflections recently upon the death - 
old acquaintance, my school teacher in chi , 
hood, led to the conclusion that a type 1S pass 
ing, and a type to be regretted. Miss Martha 
Hosmer has no counterpart among her g 
colleagues; the few like her that survive have 
no nieces representing them in our peoteenne) 
no younger imitators. Miss Hosmer 
thrifty New England folks. Without the need 0 
a pension, Miss Martha retired when middle age 
was passing, and led a comfortable old age in a 
well-equipped, even fashionable home, until a 
dreadful and insidious disease ended suddenly 
her pleasant life. Few teachers, now, I believe, 
are so little influenced by economic need. Miss 
Hosmer did not suffer from nervous prostra- 
tion; she was an energetic, thrifty Yankee of the 
more amiable type. Perhaps if more teachers 
had as little financial worry, as a profession we 
should be more equable. It is pleasant to think 
of Miss Hosmer’s coming daily for many years 
of school life from a prosperous home to preside 
with dignity and calmness over her civic family. 

How few teachers, without strenuous effort 
that sacrifices quality, are easy about financial 
matters! As a class, our anxiety about main- 
tenance is out of proportion to the unselfishness 
of the pedagogical ideal. ' 

But we all know when we are lying to our- 
selves. An incident I have to tell of Miss Hos- 
mer shows a flaw in her and in two little girls 
of many fashions ago, an unspoiled honesty 
that pedagogy may well seize upon; “the 
teacher taught” would be the result. 

Miss Hosmer’s fame for being “perfectly 
lovely” had become known to me long before I 
entered her grade. Therefore, I was predis- 
posed in her favor. The seventh-grade period 
in my existence was marked by the flowering of 
affection for “Teacher”; for the first time I be- 
came enamoured, and it was with Miss Hosmer. 
I am sure that T remember that the previous 
self of the little school girl had been a light, ex- 
hilerated little being, more loved than ioving, 
though capable of admiration; life was a series 
of pleasant if mild adventures, such as being 
hugged suddenly, taken on shoulders, trotted on 
knees; even in school, at my desk I had felt 
buoyant. But in the seventh grade I was con- 
scious of feeling clumsier, and much less sure of 
general approbation; doubtless I was no longer 
cunning. This was, of course, a stage of racial 
recapitulation, which I will not, for lack of time, 
investigate. Moreover at the time I became 
conscious of a feeling of rebellion against cer- 
tain adult standards. Before, when I had cried 
for an orange, I was doubtless diverted by an 
apple ; that happened to be a possibility, but I 
reter to cases in which adults appeared rigid and 
unblandishing; the nature of these cases prove 
that I was “getting to be quite a big girl.” For 
instance, I had no appeal from the standard that 
required that I should ride the family velocipede 
only in the back yard; a performance on the 
front walk had been condemned severely. My 
guardians were not up-to-date biologically, it 
may be seen. Mr. Kenneth Grahame in his 
“Golden Age,” has described charmingly the in- 


surgent attitude of children toward their elders 
regarding the proprieties, although I regret the 
over-emphasis given to this trait. Children are 
not entirely rebels; their life is larger than that. 
But often the poet is more illuminating on child 
study than the professor of pedagogy, and so J 
mention the book. It touches the heart. 

It was that autumn that I developed a sus- 
picion of the insincere character of aduit female 
clothing. I scorned ‘hair that would come off, 
tiny hees, trailing skirts. My coat just then 
had been contrived out of a scant mumber of 
pieces; therefore when I forgot the injuntion 
against “leaning up against things,” and as- 
sumed the most natural and comfortable posi- 
tion in relation to a weather-beaten post, the 
bloom of the weather having come off on the 
coat, great was the relief among the grown-ups 
(females) when the spot was discovered to be 
miraculously just opposite a pocket and just 
small enough to be covered by the only remain- 
ing piece. But to save time, only a false pocket, 
in reality, a patch, was put on. The unhappiness 
that this pocket caused me is unimaginable. 
Suppose someone should say, “Why don’t you put 
your bundle in the empty pocket?” or “you can 
carry this for me in the empty pocket!” Then 
I should be obliged to confess that the pocket 
was a sham. I could not quote Socrates to 
prove that the beautiful was the useful, for even 
if I had been familiar with his opinion, I would 
have been obliged to confess that the patch was 
useless because it covered a spot; also that 
pockets for me were not encouraged because my 
pockets were always bulgy. Yet I believe that 
my set opinion as to the essential viciousness of 
that sham pocket was a healthy opinion; per- 
haps the fundamental principle upon which the 
theory of clothing, even decorative clothing, 
should rest. Here we have the child, not in aay 
racial epoch, but conscious of the adult conven- 
tions and denouncing them from a point of view 
less servile than that of the fashionable adult. 
Mr. Benson has noted that English school boys 
are, in their chosen ways, the most conventional 
of beings. But I differ from him bv conciud- 
ing that children are in their chosen ways 
wholesome, reliable as guides, a reproach to the 
timid adult. My favorite playmates accepted 
with me the disgusting hypocrisy of false pock- 
ets as a final judgment. Since those many 
fashions ago, I have never known female gar- 
ments generally worn to be honest, comfortable, 
and beautiful. I write, of course, in emotion 
caused by living in the era of the hobble skirt, 
which teachers, those models for the young, have 
been seen to wear. ; 


All this concerns my dear Miss Hosmer, a type 
that excepting her one flaw, I would restore if I 
could. After a short lapse, my interest in Miss 


Hosmer continued through my school days and in- 
to the period when I myself was teaching. From 
what I learned later of her habits, I judge that 
when I was in her room she was fashionably 
dressed. I knew that she wore a brown dress and 
hat, and had brown eyes and hair. Very likely 
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at this time she had begun to look “faded.” I be- 
held her through a mist of emotion; my chief im- 
pression of her was that she looked (like the en- 
viable epitaph) “so pleasant!” Perhaps failure 
io grasp detail is racially characteristic of that 
age, but it was difficult to look at Miss Hosmer 
long full in the face because one’s eyes belonged 
to one’s books. 

One afternoon I was allowed to stay after 
school to adorn the blackboard with a map in 
colored chalk. This was an especial honor because 
my hands had _ usually been considered of all hands 
the most tenacious of chalk. But I was to try 
again and be very neat. Grace, my dearest friend, 
staid, too. When the map had been completed, we 
waited for Miss Hosmer’s approval. She could 
be heard conversing with the sixth-grade teacher. 
I scrubbed hurriedly. 

Miss Hosmer’s hat hung on a peg near the 
sink. It was a privilege to be allowed in the 
sinkroom. I had never been deemed in need of a 


drink and had hitherto wiped my hands on my 
slate sponge (alas for the modern child)! So I 
looked with interest about the unfamiliar place. 
Somehow I happened to knock down the teacher’s 
hat; it rolled across the sill and lay on its crown. 
Then Grace’s and my adoration fell down, at 
least it became unstable temporarily. For sewed 
into the brim of the hat was a fringe of false 
curls! We did not know that our teacher should 
be, as Professor Munsterberg has shown, “the 
natural model for the imitation of the pupil.” 
But up to this time she had seemed to possess all 
the desirable qualities. 

Neither Grace or I could speak. We looked at 
each other aghast. 

Miss Hosmer overtook us on our way home; 
we recognized her step but did not look up as she 
passed us. “Goodnight, girls!” she said in a 
cheerful, inviting voi-e. But we only blushed, 
made faint. pol'te reply, and for the first time did 
not ask to walk “part way home” with her. 


PURPOSES OF SCHOOLROOM LIBRARIES AND METHODS 
OF CARRYING OUT THE PLAN 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. E. KUNTZ 
Lansford, Pennsylvania 


The first need of much and good reading is 
broader knowledge and a general improvement 
educationally. It is generally conceded that the 
most widely read person is the best educated per- 
son, provided, however, that reading is done 
reflectively. Pupils who read most are usually the 
best informed pupils. Outside reading, as fur- 
nished by the schoolroom library, will aid the reg- 
ular class reading, especially from the standpoint 
of interest, and help to develop the powers of im- 
agination and understanding. 

A collection of interesting and instructive books 
will create a desire for further outside reading. 
Many homes do not have books that are interest- 
ing to children, and unless some means are pro- 
vided to place the proper kind of supplemental 
reading in the hands of children they fail to get the 
training that will create the desire for the proper 
kind of reading matter. It may also encourage 
the acquisition of home libraries. 

A strong purpose of the library is to enrich and 
enlarge the vocabulary, both of words and facts. 
The child will find new words for expressing the 
same thing, and by observing them, gain the use 
of new words. 

As the lawyer, doctor, minister, teacher, and men 
of other professions have to refer to their libra- 
ries for material for the work on hand, so this li- 
brary should develop the habit of referring to 
other books besides regular school books for ma- 
terial to be used in their lessons. 

With the material that is thus added to the reg- 
ular supply of books, it will add greatly to the 
study of history, geography, humane education, 
biography and the like, thus helping to correlate 
the various subjects. It serves also as a source 
Of supply for story telling, composition work, 
special Friday afternoon exercises, and for many 
Special occasions. 


Keeping these purposes in mind, the teacher can 
use many and various methods of carrying out the 
plans and thus gain the desired end. In the first 
place the books should be used by the teacher for 
reading to the class, showing the pupils how to 
read and what to read. Pupils of all grades like 
to hear good stories well told. These libraries will 
furnish this material. The reading by the teacher 
to the class may be done at stated periods for the 
purpose of relaxation from regular work. At any 
time that the teacher sees a change in the daily 
program will benefit the class, as on a dreary day 
or any other day that the tension is very great and 
the pupils restless, she should drop regular work 
and read for a short time from a library book. 

Then there should be times when pupils shall 
have access to the books. During the last half hour 
of the day or session, those pupils who have put 
forth the proper amount of effort or who have done 
satisfactory work. for the day should use that time 
to read from the books of their choice, while the 
teacher uses the same time to give individual in- 
struction to the needy and backward pupils. During 
any study period of the day, a pupil who has finished 
the work to the satisfaction of the teacher may be 
allowed a book. 

All pupils at the discretion of the teacher may 
be allowed to take a book home each evening for 
a period of one week, returning it each morning 
so that it is on hand if wanted during the day. 

Loss of the book taken home shall be replaced 
or paid for by the pupil losing it. Undue use or 
abuse shall be paid for in the form of fines. 

Each teacher shall keep a record of the books 
loaned to pupils who take them home. In this 
record, keep the name of the book, or number 
books and record the number, the teacher first 
making a list of the books and the number corre 
sponding. 
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Encourage the free use of the dictionary in con- 
nection with the reading of these books; this ap- 
plies to those grades that use the dictionary. 

Occasionally, instead of the teacher’s reading to 
the class, have the pupils take turns at reading, 
and then have those listening reproduce, in their 
own way and words, the parts read. This will hold 
the attention, develop the memory, and improve 
the language and powers of expression. 

Abundant material will be found in these books 
for composition work, especially in the higher 
grades. Subjects may be announced, and pupils 
can use the books as reference and source mate- 
rial. 

The better the pupils read the better they will 
talk other subjects and reason in them. 
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LET’S HELP 


BY JESSIE FIELD 


Although the pastor was kind and polite, he 
seemed very busy that morning when we called on 
him to ask about the girls out there in his town- 
ship. He looked so pale and so anxious as we sat 
talking. with him, that we thought he must be 
meeding the time to work on his sermon for the 
text day. That was why we asked him if he 
would rather see us later for we could just as well 
go down and see the head of the orange packing 
house about the girls who were working there and 
come back to see him again. 

He said that that might be better, for he did 
have some things that he ought to see to right 
away that forenoon, but, he added, that he was 
never too busy to talk over anything that might 
bring a bette? chance to the young people in whom 
he was so interested. When we heard the way he 
said that, we understood why we had been hearing 
all over the county about the influence and help- 
fulness of this man. So we left him, to finish his 
sermon or get a letter off to the bishop or do 
whatever other important things were calling him. 
We went on down to the packing house. 

We found it closed and, since there was to be a 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union Institute 
at the church, we decided to go back there and 
wait for it to commence. We sat outside by a big 
Eucalyptus tree for a while, but the California sun 
was so hot that we decided to go in. As_ we 
opened the door, we saw the pastor, and all at 
once we understood what it was that he had to do 
that morning. He was sweeping out the church, 
getting it ready for the Institute. There was 
another broom and some dust cloths, and we 
helped. 

When it was all dusted, and the hymn books 
with their worn covers that would curl up were 
put around on every other chair, a lady came with 
some flowers. The church was ready for the In- 
stitute. The pastor sat down, looking pale and 
tired, to wait for the program to begin, for he must 
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how the churches could co-operate in making 
California go dry. 

His prayer was an inspiration and his talk was 
filled with the greatness of his vision of service, 
but all the time one thought came to me over and 
over. | knew that some day the girls of this town- 
ship must keep that church swept and shining and 
beautiful. Yes, they must do that here and in 
many other places, and somehow they must learn 
to see all the many other ways for helping their 
churches, and seeing, they must serve gladly, 
Let’s work hard to make that time come soon, — 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Federal Census for the year 1910 shows 
that at the time the census was taken there were 
in the United States 5,516,163 persons 10 years of 
age and over unable to read and write. This was 
7.7 per cent. of the total population 10 years of 
age and over. In double line of march at inter- 
vals of 3 feet, these 5,516,163 illiterate persons 
would extend over a distance of 1,567 miles—more 
than twice the distance from Washington City to 
Jacksonville, Fla. Marching at the rate of 25 
miles a day, it would require more than two 
months for them to pass a given point. 

Their ignorance is not wholly nor chiefly their 
own fault. To a large degree it is due to the lack 
of opportunity, because of the poverty or negli- 
gence of the states and communities in which they 
spent their childhood. 

Of these illiterates, 3,184,633, or 58 per cent., 
were white persons, 1,538,272, or 28 per cent., 
were native-born whites, and 1,650,361, or 30 per 
cent., foreign-born whites; 2,227,731, or 40 per 
cent., were negroes. The remaining 2 per cent. 
were Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and others. 

Of the total number of illiterates, 1,768,132 lived 
in urban communities and 3,748,031 in rural com- 
munities, in small towns, villages, and the open 
country. Of the urban population, 5.1 per cent. 
were illiterate; of the rural population, 10.1 per 
cent. 

Of the total rural population of the United 
States, 4.8 per cent. of the native white persons 
and 40 per cent. of the negroes 10 years of age 
and over were illiterate. 


Of the urban population, 0.8 per cent. of the 
native white persons and 17.6 per cent. of the 
negroes were illiterate. The per cent. of illiterates 
among the foreign-born whites of the urban popu- 
lation was much larger than that of the native 
white population. In the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central States, the per- 
centage of illiteracy was greater in the urban than 
in the rural population. For the rest of the coun- 
try, illiteracy in the rural population was from two 
to five times greater than in the urban population. 

The proportion of illiterates among males 15 
to 19 vears of age was nearly 50 per cent. greater 
than that among females of the same age.—Gov- 


give the opening prayer and must make a talk on ernment Bulletin, No. 20. 
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Intuition achieves what lies beyond the power of the understanding. Its operations are 
mystical and miraculous.—Sir Henry Jones. 
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WRITERS AND THEIR WRITINGS 


STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 


A clever biography of Gillilan, as well as one 
of the neatest introductions an after-dinner 
speaker ever received, is that given by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, who as a toastmaster at a banquet of 
the Indiana Society of Chicago thus- introduced 
Gillilan in a parody on his own famous poem, 
“Off agin, on agin, gone agin—Finnigin.” 


STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 


Once a reporter, was Gillilan, 

Down on the Richmond “Palladium’— 
Whenever the city was scanty of news 

He’d chew on his pencil and study his shoes,. 
Then write a lovely hexameter— 

A poem ttwo feet in diameter; 

That is, this Gillilan 

Wrote it for fillin’ in. 


When Gillilan quaffed the Pierian 

He wrote stuff in ancient Assyrian, 

He also wrote yards on the subject of love, 
And twittering birds and the blue sky above, 
And the editor wrinkled his forehead then 
And said many things that were torrid then, 
That is, to Gillilan, 

He talked of killin’ ‘im. 


One day on the section one Finnigin, 
Who ran a handcar out and in agin, 
Sent in a report of a wreck that occurred— 
Sent in a report that, in fact, was a bird. 
Now, Finnigin sent it to Flannigan, 
And Flannigan showed it to Gillilan. 


That's the way Gillilan a 
Came to write “Finnigin.” 


Then Fame came and boarded with Gillilan— 

He's proved to be true Indianian— 

And Richmond grew famous in less than a night 
Through owning the poet who sat down to write 

The rhythmical story of Finnigin, 

Who penciled the message to Flannigan: 

Off agin, on agin, 

Gone agin—Finnigin.” 


Since then it’s been splendid for Gillilan— 
Though no one knows what came of Finnigin. 
But Gillilan’s dealing in meters and feet 

On the easiest corner of Broad Easy street— 
And fortune has chuckled and smiled on him, 
And honors and comforts are piled on him. 
Dear he is, near he is— 

Here he is—Gillilan! 


COOPER OF COOPERSTOWN. 
BY GIRARD 


The biggest thing that ever was at Coopers- 
town or ever will be at Cooperstown was James 
Fenimore Cooper. “Leatherstockings” is worth 
any fifty villages. : 

President Loree, being a man of sentiment as 
well as sense, makes his railroad’s new station 
on the shores of the famous “Glimmerglass” a 
memorial of America’s celebrated novelist. I 
trust his example will be catching and spread all 
over the land. 

Recently | was going to New York in company 
with a bright young railroad superintendent. As 
we rushed past Monmouth Junction I mentioned 
what a hot day it had been when the battle was 
fought—fifty-nine British died of sunstroke. 

“Queer,” answered the railroad man. “I never 
associated Monmouth Junction with Washing- 
ton’s battle with the British.” 

A good spot for a railroad station to com- 
memorate that historic event! 

You may stop at Paoli, but you would never 
guess from the cut-and-dried little station that 
anything had ever happened one night near 
there to mad Anthony Wayne’s soldiers. 

There is a pretty new station at Valley Forge, 
but it is hardly a monument for the place. 

Getting off the little train at Jerusalem I was 
surprised, as is every traveler, to see no sign or 
symbol about the station to indicate that one 
stood at the birthplace of the world’s foremost 
religion. 

Hail, therefore, to Mr. Loree, who is able to 
combine utility with sentiment in such an un- 
sentimental thing as a village railroad station — 
Topics of the Town. 


The Gary plan in its underlying theory, in its plans, and certainly to a large extent in its 
practice, more adequately meets the need of city children than any other system of which I 
know.—David Snedden, when Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts, 
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PRESIDENT JESSUP 

Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the Uni- 
versity of lowa, has greater significance than 
appears upon the surface. 

We think this is the first time that a Dean 
of Education has been promoted directly to the 
presidency of the same university. President 
Hill of Missouri had been Dean of Education in 
that university, and was promoted from the 
deanship of education at Cornell University, and 
President Bruce Payne of Peabody was Dean 
of Education in the University of Virginia, but 
in this case Dr. Jessup has been Dean of Educa- 
tion in the same institution and is the youngest 
professor in service therein. 

This is really the first great recognition 
that any university has given its Department 
of Education. Universities have not been ac- 
customed to view the Department of Education 
as in the same class as the Department of Law, 
Medicine, or the Liberal Arts. 

One of the contests in which we have taken 
an active part for more than a quarter of a 
century, has been for just such recognition as 
this. Students of education in most universi- 
ties have not been regarded as in the same class 
with those of other departments, either by stu- 
dents or professors. We think this condition 
will not long exist anywhere. Dean Russell of 
Teachers’ College, Dean Bagley of Illinois, Dean 
Judd of Chicago, Dean Hanus of Harvard, 
Dean Lange of Berkeley, Dean O’Shea of Wis- 
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consin, Dean Graves of Pennsylvania, Dean Cub- 
berley of Stanford, and fully a score of other 
Deans of Education are of presidential size, 
To mention them all would be like making a 
catalog of the leading universities and colleges, 
so prominent have these departments become. 

Deans of Education are doing the profession 
great service by the eminently dignified and 
highly efficient service they render the cause of 
education. 

Dean Jessup rendered the cause of professional 
education a greater service than he thought, 
when he so magnified his leadership in educa- 
tion that he became the university leader, 

The great significance of this lies in the fact 
that President Jessup is in no sense a_ self- 
seeker, much less a self-promoter. He has not 
magnified himself, but rather that for which his 
department stands. He has devoted himself in 
the university and in the state to the promotion 
of devotion to education. The reward is every 
way deserved. 


BROWN MOUSE DID IT 

For the first time the United State govern- 
ment has rewarded a man for being the ardent 
friend of improved rural schools. 

lerbert Quick, editor of Farm and Fireside, 
has been appointed to a highly attractive position 
as a member of the Farm Loan Board and it 
seems to be very generally conceded that his se- 
lection is due to “The Brown Mouse,” a teach- 
er’s book, pure and simple. 

Mr. Quick was a rural school teacher in Iowa, 
and he was one of the aggressively progressive 
teachers. He made his fascinating story by 
weaving into the book a genuine country boy 
from Wisconsin, a famous rural teacher in Mis- 
souril, and a woman county superintendent in 
lowa. 

Of course the fictitious characters are not true 
to life in detail, but they are in spirit. They and 
their success are idealized but even the fertile 
imagination of Herbert Quick has not really told 
the half when it comes to estimating the real 
glory in the real life of his hero and heroines. 

Mr. Quick’s devotion to country life is 
abundant assurance that he will be invaluable on 
this new board. Rarely, if ever, has a federal 


appointment pleased us as much as this of Her- 
bert Quick. 


atte 


THE TEACHERAGE 

When has a woman done more for the uplift 
of rural schools, directly and indirectly, than 
did Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, now state 
superintendent of Washington, when, as county 
superintendent of Walla Walla County, she in- 
troduced the Teacherage into American educa- 
tion. As county superintendent she saw how in- 
dispensable the Teacherage is in some districts 
and she had the heroism to insist that these dis- 


tricts provide a good boarding place or build a 
Teacherage. 
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Mrs. Preston’s administrative skill through 
which she has become recognized nationally as 
a leader in great movements with the courage 
to eliminate all puttering over non-essentials, 
did not cease her activities in this new field tintil 
every teacher in a rural district in the county 
had a satisfactory place to live. As the out- 
growth of her foresight, energy, courage and 
persistence in one county there is probably no 
state in the Union that has not Teacherages. 
Under her inspiration and successful demonstra- 
tion the National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
made a Teacherage campaign. Nearly every 
state superintendent has championed the Teach- 
erage and United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Claxton has ardently joined the forces 
rallied by Mrs. Preston, so that there are ele- 
ments of leadership quite unusual, all growing 
out of one noble woman’s well directed efforts. 


INSTITUTE CREDITS 

So far as we know Colorado Springs is the 
first city that allows high school credit for at- 
tendance upon a County Institute. 

To City Superintendent Roscoe C. Hill and 
County Superintendent Mrs. Inez Johnson 
Lewis belong the credit of this notable step in 
advance. The vision was Mrs. Lewis’s while 
the materializing of it was Mr. Hill’s. 

Many graduates of the Colorado Springs High 
School get the county certificate on examination 
and get schools on application. They have mag- 
nified scholarship. Their high school work is 
wholly away from the branches studied in the 
schools in which they teach. 

Mrs. Lewis has a first class two weeks insti- 
tute. She said to Mr. Hill that it would be a 
great thing for the county if the students of the 
two upper classes in the high school could have 
the professional and inspirational point of view 
of the specialists at the institute. 

Mr. Hill readily appreciated this and with the 
high school principal worked out a plan by 
which the work of these two weeks, if faith- 
fully done, counts for a full credit—a sixteenth, 
perhaps,—of a year’s work in the high school. 
It does the institute as much good to have these 
enthusiastic young students in the classes as it 
does the students to be there. 


SHALL THE KINDERGARTEN BE 
MERGED ?* 

What has been said on the aside by many edu- 
tators is here said for the first time, so far as we 
know, by a recognized authority, in a frank and 
heroic manner. We do not know that it is wisely 
Said, but there are many who will not hesitate to 
applaud the utterance. Here is a sentence which 
characterizes the attitude of Dr. Kilpatrick : 
“Will the institution of such vision and such 
possibilities be able to slough off its old shell of 
symbolism, fixed gifts, prescribed program, and 
live with finer democracy a better life of spon- 
taneity and childmindedness? Can the kinder- 
~*“Froebel’s Kin rten Principles Critically Examined.” 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Ph. D., Columbia University. Cloth. 230 
pages. Price. 90c. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
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garten consent to lose.a separate life in order to 
find again a wider life in one common educative 
process? Will the kindergarten, if the need come, 
be willing to give up even its distinctive name?” 
No kindergartner could ask higher appreciation 
than is generally voiced in this book, but it is en- 
tirely clear that Dr. Kilpatrick thinks the time 
may come when “merged with the elementary 
school, the kindergarten will give to the primary 
grade the best of its spirit.” 

We have no prophecy to make, but we are en- 
tirely certain that at the present time there would 
be no appreciable “best of the kindergarten spirit 
anywhere if at any time in the past the kinder- 
garten spirit had been merged in the elementary 
school. Up to date the kindergarten spirit has 
absolutely needed the kindergarten zeal for its 
“old shell of symbolism, fixed gifts, and prescribed 
program.” 


GREAT ROSS TRIUMPH 

The triumph of Hon. W. D. Ross, state su- 
perintendent of Kansas, is much greater than 
appeared at first. He had to face the “third 
term” prejudice, one opponent who was a 
woman in a woman suffrage state, and a man 
opponent who was for many years a professor 
in the Emporia State Normal School, and the 
intense opposition of the friends of the “movies.” 
Indeed, every conceivable line of aggressive 
forces. Nevertheless, Mr. Ross carried seventy- 
four of the 104 counties of the state, defeating 
the woman by 10,000, and the man by 20,000. 
This will go far towards taking the state super- 
intendency out of politics. 

This election will do Kansas more good than 
it will Mr. Ross. 


AT THE FRONT 

{t will delight Charles D. Hine, secretary of 
the Connecticut State Board of Education, to 
read the record of two educational leaders in 
Vermont—President Ira L. Reeves of Norwich 
University and President John M. Thomas of 
Middlebury College. 

President Reeves left for the Mexican border 
at the head of the Vermont regiment. Presi- 
ent Thomas also left for the border as regi- 
mental chaplain. 

This news will delight Mr. Hine, because he 
spent most of July at the Plattsburg, N. Y., Mili- 
tary Training Camp, as a full fledged rookie al- 
most, although qualified as an “observer”—and 
Mr. Hine said during his Plattsburg stay that 
few educators seemed to be coming to the front 
at this critical hour. He found few teachers 
or principals or superintendents enrolled at 
camp. 

But these two Vermonters have come to the 
front and gone to the front. Of them, the Rut- 
land, Vt., Herald says :— 

“Colonel Reeves had already given proof of 
his mettle, while the loyalty and devotion of 
Dr. Thomas might have suggested his action in 
recalling his resignation and his departure with 
the Vermont contingent. 

“Of the same quality is the conduct of the 
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company of U. V. M. students, which was prob- 
ably under canvas and ready for orders before 
any other detachment of the Vermont regiment. 

“Some people of late have questioned whether 
the old, martial spirit of Ethan Allen, Seth War- 
ner, John Stark and Thomas McDonough were 
still alive, and men anxious to preserve the old 
traditions must feel a considerable satisfaction 
in the knowledge that such men as Reeves, 
Thomas and Benton are at the head of our 1n- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

“Attention, Vermonters! Salute the colonel 
and chaplain of the crack Vermont regiment.” 
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JOHN TILDEN PRINCE 

John Tilden Prince, who died at West New- 
ton, August 5, was prominent in educational 
circles for many years, but for the past ten years 
serious illness has retired him from activity. 
Personally this sigwifies much as we were class- 
mates in young manhood and the friendship of 
youth has been maintained in all the years. He 
was on the faculty of Washington University, 
St. Louis, early in his professional career, later 
was for a long time agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, and was widely known 
as an educational lecturer and author. He was 
always highly esteemed professionally, was a 
leader in civic activities and incidentally pros- 
perous in business affairs. He was especially 


devoted to his friends and championed many 
reforms. 
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DENFELD RETIRES 


Superintendent R. E. Denfeld of Duluth re- 
tires after one of the longest terms of service 
of any superintendent now in office, and one of 
the most uniformly successful administrations 
of his time. 

For nearly thirty years he has steered the 
educational fortunes of Duluth skillfully through 
as many eddies as any city has experienced. He 
has had his troubles with high school princi- 
pals, with ambitious members of the school 
board, with reformers and deformers, and with 
secret societies both pro and anti, and it has 
been delightful to see the skill with which he 
has kept the schoolcraft steady when other men 
have capsized. He has made less noise abroad 
than some other men, but he has been busier at 
home and has stayed on his job longer. 

[f Duluth has not heen spelled with as large 
letters as some other cities, if it has not been 
printed in red ink, it has never been yellow. If 
Duluth’s Denfeld years have not been nationally 
spectacular they will always be referred to as 
years of professional pride. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
The Boy Scouts of America have been granted 
a federal charter, and the Boy Scouts are con- 
gressionally exempt from that section of the army 
reorganization law, which prohibits the wearing 
of uniforms similar to those worn by the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. This 
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places the Boy Scouts in a class by themselves as 
a patriotic organization as well as an organization 
of youth for any purpose. In view of all this it 
is not to be wondered at that the enrollment on July 
17, 1916, in the United States was 189,235 in good 
standing. 

NEW YORK CITY “HIGH SPOTS” 

Dr. W. A. Allen in his “High Spots in New 
York City Schools” says there are thirty differ- 
ent minimum essentials in practical homemaking 
listed and checked as pupils show proficiency. 
Business practice is taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Employers are showing marked 
interest in co-operating with teachers and em- 
ployes. Reading is taught, not for examination, 
but as an aid to living. Music is everywhere. 
Close-to-life geography is taught. Science and 
history are taught by seeing. Special effort is 
made to locate children needing special atten- 
tion because of previous non-promotion or 
ability to advance. Speech defects are analyzed 
and corrected. “Automatic good manners” is a 
special object. “The University for the Public” 
is conducted through popular lectures. Social 
work is done by teachers. 


KNOT TYING AND ROPE SPLICING 


One of the wide-awake activities of summer 
school students is the tying and splicing of ropes. 
Many are doing something along this line, but we 
know of no summer school that has done so much 
with the idea as the River Falls State Normal 
School, which required every student to know 
how to tie the fifteen principal knots and their use 
before July 29, and how to splice ropes by August 
5. The learning became great sport for the stu- 
dents. 


If there is any question that is national and 
not local, it would seem to be woman suffrage. 
Why, women in ten states should vote for a can- 
didate for President of the United States and 
women in thirty-eight states not do so, is both 
tragedy and comedy. 


Boston grants full pay for at least three months 
to all teachers and other employees of the Board 
of Edugation who responded to the call of the 
President for troops. 

Every hour of genuine out-of-door rest that 
you can get will be. a -permanent investment 
whose dividends are never “passed.” 

Since January, 1915, up to August 1, there had 
been contributed for the work of the National In- 
stitution for Moral Instruction, $18,625. 

Whoever has followed the Carnegie Pension 


plans is not in the least surprised at the changes 
announced. 


Professionally all friends of children must be 
against the manufacture, sale or use of liquors. 


One is always surprised at some men who are 
willing to apply for positions at random. 


A superintendency vacancy attracts a multitude 
in these days. 


Boy Scouts are the winning card now. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN ANXIOUS WEEK. 


This has been an anxious week, with the entire 
country waiting, from day to day, and almost 
from hour to hour, for news regarding the threat- 
ened railway strike. The attempt ot che United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation to 
adjust the quarrel failed completely through the 
flat refusal of the railroad brotherhoods to ac- 
cept arbitration in any form. This left the per- 
sonal intervention of President Wilson the only 
possible mode of adjustment, and this, in turn, 
hinged upon the question whether the contending 
interests could be induced to reduce any of their 
claims. The railroad managers, from the first, 
have been ready for arbitration. To tie up all 
business and travel, to cut off food supplies, to 
leave the tenement house babies to starve, all this 
is rather a serious threat for any labor organiza- 
tion or combination of organizations to hold over 
a nation of one hundred million people. 


WHY NOT COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 


The strain of anxiety to which the whole 
country has been subjected by- the menace of a 
nation-wide railway strike suggests the question 
whether the time has not arrived when the nation, 
if only in self-defence against such contests, in 
which the obstinate disputants ignore all public in- 
terests, should provide for some form of indus- 
trial arbitration. The Canadian Arbitration Act, 
which has been in force for six years, may well 
be studied in this connection. It is not a panacea, 
for there has been some strikes in spite of it. But, 
of the fourteen disputes referred to the Canadian 
arbitration boards during the last six years, 127 
were adjusted without trouble. The act forbids 
any strike or lockout until an arbitration board 
has been appointed by the Minister of Labor, and 
has investigated and reported on the merits of 
the dispute. This insures, at least, deliberation 
and delay. After the board reports, a strike or 
lockout may begin, though the board must* offer 
its services; and, if it arbitrates, the awards of 
the majority are enforced under severe penalties. 
Whether by such an act as this, or some other, it 
seems right that the public at large should have 
some protection against paralysing labor disputes. 


THE GREAT UNORGANIZED. 


One feature of the railroad contest which has re- 
ceived less attention than its significance deserves 
is the petition addressed to the President in behalf 
of the great mass of unorganized railway em- 
ployees, entreating his intervention to prevent 
their work being taken from them by a strike of 
the four brotherhoods. The signers of this peti- 
tion claim that they represent 80 per cent. of the 
railway employees in the country; and that it 
would be a cruel injustice to them if the four 
brotherhoods, whose membership includes not 
more than 20 per cent. of the grand total of rail- 
road workers, should be able to throw them out 
of employment. The petition asked for definite 
legislative action “whereby the vast majority of 
the people of the county shall be protected from a 
destructive interruption of interstate commerce 


due wholly to selfish action of a small group of 
men, and that all differences which may arise be- 
tween railways and employees shall be settled by 
proper arbitration.” 


A HUGE NAVY. 

The “little navy” men were routed in the House, 
when the vote came on the acceptance of the Sen- 
ate’s navy building program. They were led by 
Representative Kitchin, the Democratic floor 
leader, who spoke with some bitterness of the 
Administration’s reversal of its previous policy; 
but they could muster only 51 votes against 283 
in favor of the amended bill. This minority was 
made up of thirty-five Democrats, fifteen Re- 
publicans and one Socialist. The bill, as passed, 
calls for four battleships and four battle cruisers 
the first year, instead of five battle cruisers and 
no battleships of the House bill; and for the 
building within three years of ten battleships, six 
battle cruisers, ten scout cruisers, fifty destroyers, 
nine fleet submarines, fifty-eight coast  sub- 
marines, and a dozen other vessels, including fuel 
ships, repair ships, hospital ships, ete. The bill 
increases the enlisted strength of the navy to 67,- 
800 men instead of 61,500 provided for in the 
House bill, and empowers the President, in an 
emergency, to increase it further to 87,000. When 
this program is carried out, the United States 
will have a navy second only to that of Great 
Britain. 

RECORD-BREAKING APPROPRIATIONS. 

Although several measures involving consider- 
able expenditures are still pending, it is possible 
to forecast, with some approach to accuracy, the 
appropriations of the present Congress. The 
total will be in the neighborhood of $1,700,000,- 
000,which is more than $500,000,000 in excess of 
any previous record. The appropriations for pre- 
paredness will aggregate about $640,000,000. It 
might have been thought, in view of the large ex- 
penditures called for by existing conditions for 
the army, navy and fortifications, that Congress 
would have been inclined to be prudent about 
matters that were not pressing. But the “pork 
barrels” are as full as ever. Millions of dollars 
have been appropriated for public buildings in 
obscure places; nearly $43,000,000 are to go for 
rivers and harbors; $6,000,000 are to be spent for 
good roads, hitherto taken care of by the States; 
and the Administration’s shipping project will 
cost $50,000,000. 

PROGRESS OF THE ALLIES. 

It is chiefly on the Italian front and in the east 
that the Entente Allies have been pushing for- 
ward during the past week, although they have 
made some gains on the Somme line, in the west. 
The Italians are pushing the Austrians hard, and 
have taken thousands of prisoners in their “drive” 
toward the coveted port of Trieste. They are re- 
ported almost within the suburbs of that city. As 
for the Russians, they have completed the con- 
quest of the Austrian crownland of Bukowina, 
are threatening to cut off the army of Gen. von 
Bothmer, and force its surrender, and have cap- 


Continued on page 166, 
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THE PLAY SPIRIT 
[Editorial Des Moines Register.] 


Senator Overman’s argument that child labor 
keeps children out of jails and workhouses 
proves the undoing of his own case when con- 
sidered in relation to the causes of crime among 
children. 


Overman cites statistics in his senate address 
to show that twenty times as many children, in 
proportion to population, were committed to 
jail or workhouse in states which restrict child 
labor as in North Carolina. 


Presumably his figures are correct. Pre- 
sumably, also, child labor in the factories of 
North Carolina is responsible for the latter 
state’s showing. 

Why do boys go to jail? Nine-tenths of all 
crimes committed by juveniles have their start 
in the spirit of mischief. Mischief is an exag- 
geration of the play instinct. Beat the play 
instinct out of a child and he won’t commit mis- 
chievous crimes. The factories of North Caro- 
lina are admirable for that purpose. After 
working ten or twelve hours a day in them, 
children are incapable of hatching crimes. Like- 
wise they are incapable of playing tag. All they 
can do is sleep till the next day’s work begins. 

Massachusetts is the worst state cited by 
Senator Overman. Out of every 100,000  chil- 
dren in the state between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, 279 are committed to jails or work- 
houses. 


If it be granted that these children get into 
trouble because they cannot be sent into fac- 
tories, then it follows that 99,721 out of each 
100,000 children in Massachusetts lead normal 
lives, many of them working in the open air, all 
of them alive to the spirit of play, and none of 
them getting into jail. 

The price which North Carolina pays for im- 
munity from arrest from all but fifteen in each 
100,000 children is the destruction of the spirit 
of play among the thousands who work in textile 
mills. 

Which will produce the greatest sum total of 
human happiness and usefulness, the Massachu- 
setts system or the North Carolina system? 

On Senator Overman’s own ground the case 
is against him. But it is probable that he can- 
not make a fair comparison of the criminality of 
his own state with that of Massachusetts. A 
community which is so backward in its stand- 
ards of morality as North Carolina has proved 
to be in its attitude toward children, is likely to 
have so different a jail system from a state like 
Massachusetts that no comparison is possible. 
The question of reformation versus punishment 
may have a bearing. North Carolina has the 
lightest penalty for grand larceny of any state 
in the union, and where adult thieves can get off 
almost without attention, boys are likely to be 
left free to become trained criminals. 


_But perhaps it is better to forget these pos- 
sibilities, and accept Senator Overman’s theory 
as true. For his theory places squarely upon 
child factories of North Carolina the 
responsibility tor taking the spirit of play out 
of child life. 4 
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APPLICATION OF TERMS USED IN THE 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ EXTENSION WORK 


Club Work.—Club work is an organized system of 
extension teaching for young people through demon- 
strations in the field and home. It contemplates the 
organizing of young people into groups called clubs, 
for the purpose of definite work under carefully pre- 
pared projects and with adequate hocal leadership. 

An Experiment.—An experiment is an eftort designed 
to discover principles or facts and the methods of their 
application. 

A Test.—A test is an effort made to prove or dis- 
prove the practical, local application of established 
principals and facts under a given set of conditions, 

A Demonstration.—A demonstration is an effort de- 
signed to show, by example, the practical application 
of an established fact. Demonstrations may be of 
methods or of results. 

Field Meeting.—A field meeting is a gathering of 
young people for the purpose of observing, discussing 
and studying the progress or results of a definite field 
demonstration. 

Club Visit.—A visit by state, district, or local club 
leader to the club group or club m-cting, which may 
be held in the home, school, clubroon:, courthouse, or 
other convenient place. 

Club Project.——A club project is the definitely out- 
lined home work of field, garden, etc., to be undertaken 
by club members, 

Home Project—A home project is the individual 
work undertaken by a club member at the home, as 
part of the club project or work of the group. 

Contest.—A contest is a competitive phase of the club 
work, in which club members measure themselves and 
their work by a common standard, called the basis of 
award. 

Club Festival.—A club festival is an organized part of 
the club work and had referenced to the activities of 
a single day, on which members exhibit products, dem- 
onstrate methods, hold related plays and other program 
features, for the purpose of arousing interest and cre- 
ating enthusiasm for the work. 

Basis of Award.—The basis of award is a standard of 
measurement outlined for the convenience of leaders 
in determining the achievement, grade, or standing of 
a club member, and is used for both the awarding of 
schod! credits for club work and the awarding of prizes, 
medals, diplomas, ete. 

Score Card.—A score card is a standard of measure- 
ment employed for use in judging work to determine 
the quality of particular products, animals, grains and 
articles produced in connection with the boys’ and 
girls’ club work. 

Agricultural Club.—An agricultural club is a club of 
young people organized for systematic instruction, for 
the purpose of developing the efficiency of its mem- 
bers in agricultural subjects and practices.. 

Follow-up Instruction.—Follow-up instruction is the 
especially prepared typewritten, multigraphed, or 
printed directions and subject matter prepared for club 
members, and deals with both the club group work and 
the subject matter of the individual projects. 

Follow-up Work.—Follow-up work is the term used 
to denominate the different efforts, activities and or- 
ganization which seeks to aid from time to time, the 
club group and individual member upon the plat in 
connection with the work for the purpose of showing 
definite results at the close of the year. 

Specialist in Club Work.—A specialist in club work is 
an individual who has been assigned to extension teach- 
ing in boys’ and girls’ club work on a particular sub- 
ject, and who, as a rule, deals with subject matter. 

Local leader.—The local leader in boys’ and girls’ 
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club work is the one who has-been selected by the state, 
distriet or county leader for the purpose of looking 
after the local group of club members, meeting with 
them at their regular meetings, holding field meetings 
and demonstrations, visiting their club plats and home 
project work, and in other ways representing the state 
agent in the conduct of the work. This person may be 
a paid or volunteer leader. 

Club program.—A club program is a definitely out- 
lined series of activities required of club members, club 
groups and club leaders, for a given season or year. 

Club Plot.—The club plot is the piece of ground re- 
quired as the unit or acreage upon which the home 


project and field work is to be performed. 

Club Unit.—The club unit is the outlined unit of work, 
and refers to quantity measurement of projects that 
cannot be measured on the acreage basis. 

Completed Project—A completed project is an ex- 
pression used in the boys’ and girls’ club work to indi- 
cate that a club leader, club group, or club member has 
worked out the entire program and fulfilled all require- 
ments of the leaders in charge of the work, including 
attendance at meetings, growing of the crop, harvesting, 
marketing, making exhibits and submitting a properly 
filled out, signed and attested crop report to the leader 
in charge. 
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A NOTABLE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE CELEBRATION 


BY W. H. HALL 


THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE, WINCHESTER 


In the hill town of Winchester, Connecticut, 
“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning,” 

a veritable “old red schoolhouse,” built over a hundred 
years ago, and used for school purposes until 1909, 
when it was abandoned. It is not so ragged now, 
however, as it was two years ago, for C. E. Bristol, a 
merchant of Winsted, Connecticut, has purchased it, re- 
paired and restored it, and intends to preserve it as a 
memorial of the old-time school, which he attended in 
his boyhood, and inwhich his father was for several years 
a teacher. Having put the building in good condition 
Mr. Bristol conceived the idea of having a reunion at 
the schoolhouse, of as many of the former teachers and 
scholars now living, as could be induced to come. He 
secured the names and addresses of twenty-one former 
teachers and eighty-eight former scholars, and on 
Thursday, July 13, ninety-two of these responded to the 
invitation and assembled on “the old familiar spot,” 
coming from various New England towns, and from 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, with some from Chicago. 

From 10.30 a. m. to 12.30 the time was spent in 
joyous social intercourse, the renewal of old-time 
friendships, recounting schoolday experiences and re- 
Visiting the old haunts by the brook, in meadow, and 
mearby woods. At 12.30 Mr. Bristol invited all to repair 


to “Seven Maples,” a hospitable farmhouse near at 
hand, where, under the shade of the fine old trees, 
the Winchester Grange, acting in behalf of Mr. Bristol, 
had spread a bountiful repast. Following the dinner 
Eugene Humphrey, of Ansonia, Connecticut, in the ca- 
pacity of toastmaster, introduced the following for brief 
addresses: Rev. Arthur Goodenough, the long-time and 
greatly beloved pastor of the Winchester Church; Miles 
H. Wetmore, of Torrington, one of the oldest living 
scholars; Mrs. Nellie Platt Keeling, of New Britain, 
one of the former teachers, whose reminiscences were 
presented in rhyme; Dr. Noah Burr, of South Manches- 
ter, one of the younger scholars; Princinal W. D. 
Hood of Gilbert High School, Winsted, and Superinten- 
dent of Schools W. H. Hall of West Hartford. 
Elliott Bromson of Winchester, presented a very in- 
teresting and largely historical paper, dealing with the 
early records of the public schools of the town, and 
particularly of the school which was the central object 
oj interest on that occasion. Among the many interest- 
ing statements presented by Mr. Bromson was this, that 
the first teacher to render service in the old red 
schoolhouse was Miss Zilpah Polly Grant of Norfolk, 
Connecticut, who subsequently established a female 
seminary in Ipswich, Mass., and appointed as her as- 
sociate Miss Mary Lyon, afterwards the founder of 
Mt. Holyoke College. At the close of the exercises a 
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quartet sang: “How I Love the Old Red Schoolhouse.” 
The last verse, adapted to the occasion, was as follows: 
“Before we leave these grounds today, 

And all depart on our homeward way, 

Let us give three cheers for our friend Mr. B..— 
Who has entertained us so royally; 


~ Then three more, as we really should, 


For the little red schoolhouse by the side of the road.” 


The cheers were given with a hearty good will and all 
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felt that the day had been oae of rare enjoyment and 
privilege. 

The example of Mr. Bristol is certainly worthy of imi- 
tation in every New England community, where still 
exists an old-time schoolhouse, neglected and going to 
decay, worthy of preservation as a memorial of a splen- 
did type of education, as well as of th »S2, who, as 
teachers and scholars, have proved its value in their 
lives and service. 


> > 


WOMEN AUTHORS 


Miss Kate Louise Brown, a Boston teacher, 
keenly alive to the needs and desires of children, 
has done an unusual amount of good literary 
work. Few grade teachers of Boston have done 
so much by way of book work, or have done 
it so well. She is one of the few grade teachers 
of Boston who is honored with membership in 
the Boston Authors’ Club, and New England 
Poetry Club. 

Among her many books are the- following: 
“Little People: Their Doings and Misdoings,” 
Interstate Publishing Company; “The Plant Baby 
and Its Friends,” Silver, Burdett & Company ; 
“Alice and Tom,” D. C. Heath & Company; 
“Stories in Song” (with Elizabeth Usher Emer- 
son), Ditson & Company; “Santa Claus Sure” 
(Christmas Cantata), “The Tables Turned” 
(with Elizabeth Usher Emerson), Ditson & Com- 
pany; “Kindergarten Marching Plays” (with 
Frank Saville and Ella Farman Pratt). 

Miss Brown has also edited the Second and 
Third Readers, Heath Series, “Interstate Second 
Reader,” and  Metcalf-Call Third Reader 
(Thompson, Brown Company ). 


Miss Edna N. White, author of “Study of 
Foods” (Ginn & Company), associate Professor 
of Home Economics, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is a native of Fairmount, Illinois. 
Miss White has specialized in her training and 
professionalized home economics. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois, and is regis- 
tered in the graduate school of the University of 
Chicago. She is a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
president of the Ohio Chapter of Home Eco- 
nomics Association, chairman Home Economics 
Section Central Association of Science and 
Mathematical Teachers, and member of Council 
of National Home Economics Association. 

Aside from her assistant professorship in Ohio 
State University, Miss White has been a teacher 
of domestic science in the Danville, Illinois, high 
school, in Lewis Institute, Chicago, and in the 
Summer Quarter of Chicago University. Ad- 
dress: Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Esse V. Hathaway has developed a line of 
school books which will make her a distinct suc- 
cess in the school book world. Her books are: 


“Napoleon, the Little Corsican,” “Oliver Crom- 
well, England’s Uncrowned King,” “Daniel 
Boone,” and “Frederick the Great,” all in the 
“Little Lives of Great Men,” series (Rand, Mac- 
Nally Company). Every generation produces a 
highly successful writer of biographies for chii- 
dren, and Miss Hathaway appears to have won 
this honor for the schools of today. 


Miss Hathaway is an Ohioan by birth, educated 
at the Chicago University, and is teaching English 
literature in the Des Moines high school. Ad- 
dress, Hill Top River-to-river road, lowa. 


Mrs. Ella Boyce Kirk, author of “Enuncia- 
tion and Articulation” (Ginn & Company), has been 
a vitalizing force and a leader among women edu- 
cators. She is a_ native of Bangor, Maine, 
where she taught with eminent success. She was 
principal of the high school, Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, from which position she was elected city 
superintendent with forty-two schools under her 
charge. She held this position for four years, 
until she married David Kirk of Bradford. She 
was the first woman in the United States to be 
superintendent of so important a city. She was 
the first city superintendent to set apart rooms 
for out-of-step pupils. 

Her work on “Enunciation and Articulation” 
is the standard in the improvement of speech in 
schools. 

Mrs. Kirk is now devoting herself to the intro- 
duction and perfection of schools as_ social 
centres. She has achieved great results in New 
York City and is to develop similar activities in 
Pittsburgh and other cities. Address, Mrs. David 
Kirk, 5815 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Aznir Beshgeturian, a native of Harpoort, 
Turkey, author of “Foreigners’ Guide to Eng- 
lish” and “A Guide to the English Language,” 
is a graduate of the Bridgewater State Nor- 
mal School and was a student in Euphrates 
College. Miss Beshgeturian has taught in the 
Boston public schools, but her distinction is in 
various lines of civic and social service with re- 
cently arrived foreigners. She is prominent as @ 
lecturer on various phases of those subjects. 
Address, Dorchester, Mass. 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGE YOUTH 


In his baccalaureate address President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University censured the irresponsi- 
bility and “ungirt loins” of college youth and of all 
America as contrasted with the “girded minds” of the 
warring nations of Europe. 


“When our young people enter college,” he said, “we 
find the trouble with them is not that they have bad 
habits, but that they have no habits at all; not that they 
think badly, but that they do not think. All this is in 
the college simply because it is in our whole generation. 
It is the inevitable outcome of a life that has never 
known national disaster and has made material pros- 
perity the goal of its desire. 

“Shall the European nations emerge from the awful 
conflict disciplined, co-ordinated, accustomed to the 
service of the state, and shall we in America be found 
yacillating ind irresolute, lovers of ignoble comfort, de- 
siring above all things the full dinner pail and the fat 
purse? Shall Europe come forth purged of selfish in- 
dividualism by the tremendous contest, while we, sit- 
ting on the ‘bleachers’ of the world, make no sacrifice 
and win no inner victory? 

“God forbid that America should ever share in the 
frightful war; God forbid that America should fail to 
share in the world-wide sacrifice. We need deep and 
earnest study of the issues that underlie the struggle 
and the ideals for which America stands. .What do we 
mean by Americanism? What by the Monroe Doctrine? 
What by preparedness? Here is the task of educated 
men. Let us rejoice that the men called upon to lead 
in our national life to-day are men of ideas and ideals, 
accustomed to analyze and to understand.” 

William T. Hastings. 
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A CASE OF MACHINE POLITICS 


The city of Peoria has just witnessed a most extraor- 
dinary display of political machine power applied to 
public school affairs. The action taken was of the 
“steam roller’ type, and was so directly in opposition 
to public sentiment and in opposition to all professional 
ideals that it deserves professional denunciation. 

During the past two years or more the mayor of the 
city of Peoria, who has been several times re-elected 
to office with the support of the saloon and kindred 
interests, has gradually extended his influence in the 
school board of which he is ex-officio member. At the 
recent election, unknown to most of the voters, who did 
not realize that any such issue was at stake, the mayor's 
group on the board was increased, so that when the 
new board was organized the mayor’s candidate for 
president was elected by a vote of eight to seven. 

On that same evening the mayor’s “economy” group 
failed to re-appoint the secretary of the board, with a 
record of fourteen years of efficient service, raised the 
salary of the office $600 and elected a man who is re- 
puted to have few qualifications for the office except 
that he is part of the political machine at the city hall. 

Within the next few days the president of the school 
board informed the superintendent of schools, Gerard 
T. Smith, that the teachers’ committee was not in har- 
mony with his policies. Knowing that to hold his office 
with the open hostility of the teachers’ committee, and 
resenting such unjust treatment, for several of these 
men had been on the board only two weeks and had 
not even held a meeting or asked him concerning his 
policies, he promptly told them that under such circum- 
Stances he did not wish to be a candidate for re-appoint- 
ment. 

The committee gave to the public no reasons why 
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they were not in harmony with the policies of the 
superintendent who had been gradually but effectively 
building up the school system during the past ten years. 
A majority of the committee simply took the attitude 
ot pledged politicians and would not vote to support 
him though the citizens and public press protested 
vigorously. 

Petition after petition came to the president of the 
school board, demanding that the schools be kept free 
from the political machine, and that the superintendent 
be retained. First came a vigorous letter from the 
Rotary Club of 150 strong business and professional 
men. Then the Association of Commerce, through its 
executive secretary, took unanimous action denouncing 
the entrance of partisan politics into school affairs. The 
men who signed this petition were among the most in- 
fluential business men in the city. The Civic Federation 
of Women’s Clubs passed resolutions of protest. 
School and home associations and several other bodies 
took similar action; individuals wrote letters, and others 
interviewed members of the board. Finally the Women 
Teachers’ Club sent resolutions which ought to have 
convinced any board member that the city could not 
afford to lose its superintendent of schools. Two of the 
three newspapers took up the cause of the people 
against the politicians, and denounced the mayor and 
his supporters in no uncertain terms, but in spite of all 
these exoressions of public sentiment the teachers’ 
committee carried out its original plan—“to get Smith.” 
On the evening designated for the election of superin- 
tendent, Mr. Smith had been given no assurance of sup- 
port or co-operation and he refused to be a candidate 
for re-election. In his place the board elected the 
principal of the high school whose brother was a very 
active member of the teachers’ committee. , 

The whole affair was extremely obnoxious in method, 
besides causing the removal from office of a man who 
has won his way into the hearts of the community, and 
has done more than any other man has ever done for 
the upbuilding system of Peoria. Mr. Smith came to 
Peoria just after the defalcation of N. C. Dougherty. 
At that time he was in a particularly trying position. A 
man with less ¢act could have won neither the support 
of the new reform board nor the co-operation of the 
principals and teachers. He did both and brought unity 
ot effort and the modern spirit into the system. His 
work has won for him professional recognition through- 
out the state and he is now president of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Under this guidance the Peoria 
school system has come to include a training school for 
teachers, a special school for individual help, a truant 
officer, a supervisor of health, departments of domestic 
science and manual training, a savings system to pro- 
mote thrift, an evening continuation school and a plan 
for semiannual promotions. Other progressive fea- 
tures were included in his plans for the near future. 

There seems to be no language available to express 
to the school board the feelings of the community that 
is thus disregarded by its officials, but if present indi- 
cations can be trusted, a form of language understood 


even by politicians may be available by the next elec- 


tion. From the professional standpoint such actions de- 
serve the strongest denunciation. They are a menace 
to the American public school system. 

A Peorian. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth. 
and with as much regularity. Don't let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusteriess—keep 
them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy od Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just _ 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE BEMEDY CU., CHICAGO, for 


Book of the Eye free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school] work or school adm 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. t-: 
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inistration 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 


Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin, 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
is. 

19-21: American Association for 


Study and Prevention of Infant 


Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 71st, New 


York City, secretary. 
20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 


and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 
October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 
2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 


O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis, E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

97-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, Fort Worth. Nat 
Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 

resident; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
hristi, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


MACHIAS. The State Normal 
School has one of the best dormi- 
tories of any normal school in the 
country. The entire ground floor is 
devoted to the dining room and so- 
cial room. The social room is one 
of the largest and vest furnished in 
any normal school. The dormitory 
life is a highly attractive and influen- 
@ial feature of school life here. The 


agricultural department has been 
greatly magnified of late. Principal 
William L. Powers has certainly the 
fruit of his labor. 


VERMONT. 
Registration in the summer 
schools is very large. During the 


first week there were registered at 
the University of Vermont 277, and 
at the Johnson State Normal School 
225. Of those registered at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont 200 were Ver- 
monters. 

WINDSOR. Leon R. McJusik of 
Marion, Mass., been elected 
principal of the Windsor High 
School for the coming year. 

HINESBURKG. C. J. Strand, of 
Amherst, Mass., will head the high 
school at Hinesburg, next year. 

LYNDONVILLE. A. R. Mer- 
rill, head of the agricultural depart- 
ment at the Vail School of Agricul- 
ture for the past five years, has re- 
signed his position. 


VERGENNES. Superintendent 
Alfred W. Smith of the Northwest 


Addison district, has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of schools, 
to accept a similar position in the 


schools of Milford, Amherst, and 
Hollis, N. H. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
HOLBROOK. Alton H. Hart- 


ford, of Duxbury, principal of the 
high school for three years, has been 
elected the principal of the summer 
high school of Holbrook, to succeed 
Ralph P. Currier. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. Preliminary prepara- 
tions for the military, disciplinary 
and physical training of public 
school pupils, as provided for in the 
law passed this year, were made at a 
conference here which _ included 
Commissioner John H. Finley, of 
the State Education Department; 
Dr. George J. Fisher, two members 
of the Military Training Commis- 
sion, and Dr. Thomas A. Storey, of 
New York, recently appointed state 
inspector of physical training. 
BROOKLYN. Evening school 
pupils won a long-sought victory re- 
cently when the Board of Education 
approved plans for placing the night 
high schools on a basis more like the 
day high schools. It was decided 
that the Brooklyn Evening High 
School for men be opened six days a 
week. Heretofore they have been 
open only four nights a week and 


for a shorter term than the day 
schools. The new arrangement is 
to extend until December 22, after 


which the plans will be re-approved 
in the 1917 budget. 

The College of the City of New 
York will accept time spent in the 
evening schools as equivalent to that 
in the de~ schools. 

Miss Lila P. Frich has been chosen 
director of cooking on the recom- 


mendation of the Board of Super; 

perin- 
tendents. She has been supervisor 
of domestic science in Minneapolis. 
for thirteen years. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Newark leads in the 

field of night school education; «ge. 
cording to a circular issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
_ Newark’s total contribution, $172. 
0), for night schools, represents am 
expenditure of 44.3 cents for each of 
its 400,000 citizens. Los Angeles and 
Buffalo, which are next in the rank- 
ing, spent respectively 26.6 and 24? 
cents per capita. Each has about 
450,040 inhabitants. 

New York City, with 5,333,000 
population, spends 17.4 per capita 
for its evening schools. 

Evening courses six high 
schools were given in Newark last 
year by 175 teachers to 6,890 stu- 
dents. In sixteen elementary schools 
7,975 students took courses under 
231 teachers. There was 5,333 stu- 
dents of English in the elementary 
schools, but only 2,642 were for- 
eigners seeking to learn first princi- 
ples. 

Two industrial schools, which are 
models of their type in the world, 
enroll together 1,516 students in 
Newark. One in the Fawcett Indus- 
trial Arts School, where advanced 
work in such arts as jewelry and 
pattern making is offered. The 
School for Apprentices, whose mem- 
bers must be actually engaged in 
some trade, teaches electricity, car- 
pentry, cabinet work, proofreading, 
printing, machinery designs and the 
principles of other occupations. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. The 1916 com- 
mencement marked the close of the 
first decade of the School of Applied 


Industries, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Nine thousand seven 


hundred and seventy-two young men 
were enrolled as students in those 
years, 476 of whom have been 
awarded diplomas or certificates of 
graduation for completing the regu- 
lar courses. Twenty-one different 
industries have been enriched by the 
hundreds of young men who have 
gone into them after pursuing the 
broad technical training afforded by 
the school. 

PHILADELPHIA. With the 
opening of the fall term, Girard Col- 
lege will inaugurate a modified form 
of the Gary system. Under this sys- 
tem the school day will be length- 
ened to take in all the time betweem 
7.45 a.m. and 6 p. m. The day wil? 
be divided into four parts, the recita- 
tion periods as they have always 
been carried on, lectures and moving 
picture films, shop instruction and im- 
dustrial education and playground, 


and recreation. 

The schedule will be arranged 1 
such a manner that all these depart 
ments will be used at the same time 
by groups of boys. While group A 


ad 
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js using the swimming. pool, group B 
will be learning geography by means 
of moving pictures of the life and 
customs of China, group C will be*in 
the carpenter shop and group D will 
be reciting in arithmetic. In that way 
the faculty of the college plans to gét 
100 per cent. efficiency in classroom 
and recreation ground. 

While this plan seemingly lengthens 
the schdol day, the boys will not 
study any longer each day than un- 
der the former plan. Six periods of 
forty-five minutes each are to be di- 
vided between the classroom recita- 
tions, lectures and education films, 
and six periods will be divided be- 
tween industrial work and supervised 
play. 

The courses already given in com- 
munity service and industrial work 
will be supplemented by more de- 
tailed work in the bakery, the green- 
house, in painting and plumbing, in 
the engine room, in printing, furni- 
ture making, and clerical service. 
The smaller groups made possible by 
the new system will give the boys 
more choice in the branches they 
will take up. Opportunity will also 
be given to the boys to learn how to 
raise poultry and to take up agricul- 
tural studies. 

Adoption of the system at Girard 
College makes Philadelphia the sec- 
ond city in the east to follow the new 
idea in education. 

What is regarded here as the most 
upto-date high school building in this 
country is being completed at the 
college, to be occupied in September. 
It is constructed of white marble, with 
ionic pillars at this entrance. 

The auditorium, which is on the 
entrance floor, repeats the same style 
of architecture. It is equipped with 
a moving picture apparatus. All the 
corridor floors are tiled, while the 
walls are painscoted in gray marble. 
Each room has built-in bookcases, 
and cupboards to hold classroom 
equipment. 

The desks in every room have been 
designed to fit the special purpose of 
the room. Those of the commercial 
department are constructed with 
shelves to hold ledgers and account 
books, and are much higher than 
ordinary desks. Several of the class- 
rooms are built with sliding doors 
between them so that they can be 
thrown together for lectures. 

There are rooms fitted up with the 
latest appliances for the mechanical 
drawing. There are laboratories tor 
physics, zoology and chemistry, with 
special cases for specimens. There 
is a well-equipped gymnasium, with 
a swimming pool of brick and marble 
below it. 

With the occupation of the new 
building, the high school course will 
be changed to a five-year course. 
Three years ago the curriculum was 
changed to make the elementary 
course seven years, and the high 
school four. The new arrangement 
will make a six-year elementary 
course and five-year secondary edu- 
cation. The public school course 
takes twelve years, while the Girard 
College course takes only eleven 
years, because the Girard College 
boys must leave the school when 
they are eighteen years old. It was 
found that it was not always possible 
to do this with a twelve-year course. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. “While the re- 
construction of the entire school 
tax system is by most persons be- 


lieved to be the fundamental educa- 
tional reform for Delaware, the re- 
constuction of the form of annual 
school settlement is just as mych 
needed, and will be more needed if 
the tax system is changed,” says 
Charles A. Wagner, secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

“The form of settlement with 
school districts now used secures 
some kinds of information quite 
satisfactorily, and some kinds of in- 
formation just as useful and valuable 
are not included at all. Indeed, the 
form now in use needs to be sepa- 
rated into two distinct parts; one 
part should become the report of the 
annual school meeting with the lists 
of teachers appointed, as now. The 
second part should be the account 
of the annual financial operations. It 
should show the total value of each 
kind of property assessed—that is, 
the total rental values of land, the 
total values of personal property, 
and the totals of capitation assess- 
ment. It should show the tax rate, 
as well as the total amount of tax 
authorized for that school district. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEO..uIA. 
ATLAN!1A. The Redwine com- 


pulsory education bill has been 
passed by the House. The bill pro- 
vides that parents or guardians fail- 
ing or refusing to send their chil- 
dren to school, shall, after due warn- 
ing, be fined $5 for each offence. 


ARKANSAS. 


HOT SPRINGS. In re-organizing 
the schools of Hot Springs the Six- 
Six Plan has been adopted. That is, 
the first six grades have been left in 
the ward schools and the upper six 
grades have been placed in the high 
school. 

Superintendent Oscar L. Dunaway 
found the school board and the 
principals heartily and unanimously 
in favor of the plan. The three pur- 
poses of the plan in their opinion 
were :— 

1. The over-crowded ward build- 
ings would be relieved. 

2. Separation of the larger and 
smaller pupils, making it better for 
both on the playground. 

3. The principals would be re- 
lieved from disciplining the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

The first six grades have work 
similar to that in the average city 
The differentiation begins 
in the junior high school. 

Departmental teaching prevails. 
Periods are from forty to fitty min- 
utes in length. This gives time, not 
only for recitation, but for super- 
vised study. 

A principal who taught three 
periods a day has been placed in 
charge of the junior high school. 

As a rule, the most skillful and 
best-fitted teachers from the grades 
have been transferred to the junior 
high school. Practically all of them 
made special preparation during the 
summer for their work. 
acquainted with the children and 
knew their peculiar needs, and in 
frequent conferences with the princi- 
pal advised the course that certain 
pupils should take. 

The average cost per pupil, based 
on attendance in the first six grades, 
is about $17.50 per year, in the jun- 
ior high school, about $24, and in 
the senior high school about $40 per 
year. 


1 
schools. 


They were. 


CKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. J. A. White- 
ford, who succeeds G. V. Buchanan 
as City superintendent here, at a sal- 
ary of $3,600, was for several years 
superintendent of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and on the staff of the Missouri 
State Naval summer school at Mary- 


ville. He has been one of the lead- 
ing school men of Missouri. 
~~ TFEXAS. 


HOUSTON. Superintendent P. 
W. Horu’s annual report gives some 
interesting features and advances in 
last year’s work. They are in part:— 

Junior high schools. 

Kindergartens at four schools. 

Special room for sub-normal chil- 
dren. 

Special room for badly 
children. 

Special room for deaf children. 

Special room for part time pupils. 

Special provisions for extra bright 

pupils. 
_ Departmental plan of instruction 
in imtermediate grades. 
_ Study circle system 
institutes. 

School gardens of special merit at 
Longfellow, Dow, Montrose and 
other schools. 

Savings banks started at Allen and 
Dow schools. 

School Mirror published and given 
free to every school child in Hous- 
ton. 

Ayres’ scale of spelling and Thorn- 
dike’s scale of penmanship used suc- 
cessfully. 

Practically every school used as a 
social centre. 

Parent-Teachers’ Association stud- 
ied book on “Training the Girl.” 

Special health work in the 
schools :— 

Thorough medical inspection. 

Careful watch over contagious dis- 
eases. 

Free dispensary and clinic in co- 
operation with Settlement Associa- 
tion. 

Baby camp and baby welfare work. 

Books fumigated thoroughly. 

Nitrate of silver cure administered 
for cigarette habit. 

Special health lectures. 


retarded 


in teachers’ 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Another victory for 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
was won when the final decree, by 


which the Board of Education is 
restrained from enforcing “Loeb 
Rule, No. 1” against the teachers’ 


organization, was signed by Judge 
Sullivan in the superior court. By 
the form of the decree the board 
also is enjoined from paying salaries 
to amy teachers who have signed 
anti-labor union pledges. There were 
229 such teachers in the schools last 
fall. 
“Loeb Rule No . prohibits 
teachers in the public school system 
joining labor organizations. It is 
aimed specifically against the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation. Last fall 
Judge Sullivan granted an injunction 
against its enforcement. His ruling 
recently was upheld by the Appellate 
Court. Application then was made 
for a permanent injunction, which 
was signed 

The order of Judge Sullivan was 
entered in the midst of the City 
Council's investigation of the school 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books | 


Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


__MASSACHUSETTS 


board’s summary discharge of sixty- 
eight teachers. 

CHICAGO. The Motion Picture 
Exhibitors’ League of America, in 
convention here last month, strongly 
expressed its opposition to the prac- 
tice of film exchanges leasing pic- 
tures to churches, schools and soci- 
eties, to be used in opposition to the 
picture theatres. The tenor of the 
discussion was that nearly every ex- 
hibitor had suffered financially from 
churches and schools entering the 
cinema field without meeting any of 
the legal requirements imposed upon 
other exhibitors. 

MONMOUTH. Superintendent C. 
E. Joiner, who has been_here for 
seven years, has resigned. The Board 
of Education twice refused to accept 
his resignation, but the third time 
he went before the Board that must 
insist upon its acceptance. 


KANSAS. 

1OPEKA. It cost Topeka $291,- 
914 to send its army of 8,388 chil- 
dren to school the last year, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the To- 

ka school board to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
school army was instructed by a staff 
of 242 teachers—an average of one to 
thirty-four pupils. 

The average annual salary of 
grade school principals is $1,281; 
average monthly salary of high 
school teachers, men, $136.21, 
women, $113.41; average monthly 
salary of grade teachers, men, $93.33, 
women, $85.33. The report shows an 
unusually large percentage ot! col- 


Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


lege or normal school graduates 
among Topeka teachers. On the 
high school force there were but two 
teachers out of fifty-one who had 
not completed a college course. 
Among the 191 grade teachers, 104 
were graduates of a college or nor- 
mal school, sixteen more had gone 
two or more years to college, and 
only forty-six had progressed no 
farther than a completed high school 
course. 

Topeka school property is valued 
at $1,037,418. There are twenty-five 
school buildings with 241 school 
rooms. The school furniture and ap- 
paratus is valued at $69,103. The 
total current expense for the year 
of $291,914 is $820 less than last 
year’s total of $292,734. 

The average eost of tuition for the 
individual pupil in the grades was 
$3.48 per month as against $3.51 last 
year. In the high school, however, 
the cost of individual tuition has in- 
creased to $6.28 per month for each 
pupil as against $5.38 last year. 

Eighty per cent. of the grammar 
school graduates are attending high 
school this year as compared to 
seventy-seven per cent. last year. 
From thirty-eight to forty-five per 
cent. of those entering high school 
graduate. One new school building, 
the Lincoln Junior High School, will 
be erected this year at a cost of 

K ©\ TUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. In 1915 a boys’ 
pig club was introduced into Ken- 
tucky. Thirteen counties were or- 
ganized under the leadership of their 
county agents and 649 boys became 
members. Local shows were held 
and the winning boy from each 
county received a free trip to the 
Farmer Boys’ Encampment at the 
State Fair. Sixteen boys were given 
this trip and eighteen pigs were ex- 
hibited. This was the first State Pig 
Club Show in Kentucky. Although 
the exhibit was small, the interest 


was so great and the showin 
good that the pig club has bese 
a permanent feature in farm demon- 
stration work. 

From this small beginning the 
boys’ pig club has spread to forty 
counties with a membership of 1,250 
boys in a single year. Bankers, busi- 
ness men and farmers have co-oper- 
ated to the extent of placing more 
than $5,000, worth of pure bred hogs 
in the hands of these boys. 

The State Agent and county 
agents co-operated in organizing, 
holding meetings, securing regis- 
tered pigs, visiting members and in- 
structing them along the lines of 
animal husbandry. 

The 1916 Pig Club started May 15, 
Each boy had a gilt between two and 
four months of age, most of them 
securing registered pigs. Record 
books were furnished the boys and 
the pigs were weighed and ears 
tagged by the County Agent at the 
beginning of the contest. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

N. C. Macdonald, rural school 
deputy of the State Department, 
carried the primaries by the amazing 
majority of 28,000, carrying all but 
two counties in the state. He carried 
forty-one of the fifty-two county 
seat towns. The total vote was &&8- 
796, which broke all records. Mr. 
Macdonald had practically two-thirds 
of the entire vote. 

UNIVERSITY. Experiments made 
by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey and later at the Bureau of Mines 
and the North Dakota School of 
Mines have shown that in Perkins 
and Harding counties, in this state, 
there are more than 1,000,000,000 
tons of coal. The estimate covers 
lignite in beds more than two feet 
six inches thick. Thinner beds are 
not considered valuable, and lands 
containing only such beds are classi- 
fied as non-coal. 

At present this lignite is mined for 
local domestic use and as fuel for 
steam plough equipments. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Sood Photosrapts for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 244 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


EAGLE BUTTE. E. C. Griffin, 
recent graduate of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School art 
Aberdeen, has been elected principal 
of the schools here. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. John H. Francis, 
who is to be superintendent of the 
schools of this city upon the expira- 
tion of the term of service of J. H. 
Shawan, was born at Greenbush, 
Preble County, this state, May 18, 
1866, and is of hardy Pennsylvania 
Scotch-Irish blood. As a boy he at- 
tended the public schools of Ohio, 
and immediately upon his graduation 
started in life as a teacher. After 
engaging in the profession for two 
years, Mr. Francis saw the need for 
higher education than he possessed 
and entered Otterbein University, 
Waterville, O. There he passed one 
year in the preparatory and three 
years of his college course and then 
went West. In 1892 he entered San 
Joaquin College, Woodbridge, Cal., 
where he finished his senior year. 
Graduating with the degree of A. 
B., he became a teacher in the com- 
mercial department of San Joaquin 
College. He went to Stockton in 
1894 and became head of the com- 
mercial department of the Com- 
mercial High School. The following 
year he was made vice-principal and 
the same year his alma mater con- 
ferred upon him the degree of A. M. 
His work in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley attracted attention and in 1896 
Mr. Francis was engaged as the 
head of the commercial department 
of the Los Angeles High School for 
a period of five years. He then be- 
came principal of the Commercial 
High School, which position he held 
for four years. During this period he 
became a strong advocate of the 
idea of technical education and this 
led to the founding of the Polytech- 
nic High School. He became its first 
principal, serving from 1905 to 1910, 
when he was chosen superintendent 
of the city schools, a position he re- 
signed in order to return to Ohio. 


WISCONSIN. 

JANESVILLE. About 300 boys 
and girls of Rock County are _en- 
listed in the “Ten-Ear Corn Con- 
test.” 

MADISON. The State Board of 
Health of Wisconsin requires that all 
new schoolhouses must comiorm to 
the standard prescribed for heating, 
lighting and ventilation, which is as 
follows :— 

The window surface must be equal 
to at least one-fifth of the floor sur- 
face. 

The cross section of the ventila- 
ting flue must be at least tour- 
thousandths of the floor space. 

There must be at least fhiteen 
square feet of floor space tor every 
occupant of the room. : 

The room must contain 200 cubic 
feet of space for each occupant. 

It is against the law to dry-sweep 
or dry-dust a schoolroom. Floor 
sweeping must be done with an oil 
brush or sprinkling broom. 

APPLETON. Lawrence College 
is to have a new girls’ dormitory, 
the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage, and_to 
be called Russell Sage Hall. The 
trustees have been raising money for 
this building by popular subscrip- 
tion, but Mrs. Sage’s gift makes this 
fund unnecessary, and the money 


which had been given by others will 
be used for the erection of a chapel, 
President Samuel Plantz says. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Co-operation 
between the nurse girls’ training 
classes of the Girls’ Vocational High 
School and the Rosedale Cottage, 
an institution for homeless children, 
is resulting in benefits to both. Un- 
der the direction of Miss Louva 
Cady, instructor of junior nurse 
work, two girls are sent each day to 
the nursery to gain experience in the 
care of infants. Thirty girls alter- 
nate in the work, which gives them 
the best of practice and fits them to 
go out into homes to do the same 
type of work. 

Their work consists of the care of 
the infants in the nursery, bathing 
them, dressing them, feeding them 
and looking after their interests in 
many other respects, according to 
the needs of the individual child. 

The work with the older children 
consists of telling stories, helping 
with games, reading, paper-cutting, 
moulding, nature study and many 
other lines including practice in ob- 
servation work in the kindergarten. 

The city of Minneapolis has 
fallen in line with one of the greatest 
movements of the day in the erec- 
tion of a large, one-story building 
for the Hiawatha district. The cost 
will be $80,000. There is to be no 
basement, no second story for chil- 
dren’s use. The kindergarten will be 
on the stage of the auditorium. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. The State 
Board of Education has passed reso- 
lutions heartuy commending the re- 
gents of the University of California 
for establishing a School of Educa- 
tion, and authorizing the granting 
of the higher degree, graduate in 
education. The Board goes on in the 
resolutions to say:— 

Resolved, further, that the Board 
expresses its appreciation of the ex- 
cellent work of the School of Educa- 
tion under the direction of its dean, 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange, in advancing 
the educational interests of the 
state of California, and the Uni- 
versity authorities be earnestly 
urged to broaden the scope of the 
School of Education to include ad- 
vanced courses in educational psy- 
chology, vocational education and 
elementary education, in order that 
more adequate professional oppor- 
tunities may be provided for pro- 
gressive elementary school teachers, 
supervisors in special branches and 
superintendents :— 

Resolved, further, that the Board 
expresses approval of the action of 
the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity establishing the University 
High School for the training of 
teachers for the high schools of this 
state, and urge that adequate finan- 
cial provision therefor be made at 
the next session of the Legislature. 

Superintendent C. C. Hughes 
introduced the “companion class” 
plan into his schools lagt year 
with good results. Twice as many 
pupils are being accommodated than 
under the single class plan. Sac- 
ramento’s schools have grown rap- 
idly. Mr. Hughes is fortunate in 
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Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal on) 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course fer Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations - . October 7th and 11th 
Enrollment - . - . October 2nd to October 12th 


Sessions Open October 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors 
mailed on application, 


Course 


Co-ordination of Mind 
of Body, Voice. sith year 
XPFessSION Ferme: Evening 
Terms: Evening classes. 
Work for all needs. Write for list of De Curry’s 
and *‘Expression.’’ 
8. 8. Curry, Ph.D.. President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 
S WATER, MASs. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J (sbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


having Mrs. Minnie O'Neill, former 
county superintendent, for his chief 
deputy. 

CHICO. Superintendent C. H. 
Camper is finding his hands full try- 
ing to take care of the rapid growth 
of his schools. The summer session 
of the State Normal, the first ever 
held, has just closed. Nearly 200 
were in attendance. Nane diplomas 
were granted to students who com- 
pleted the work during the summer. 
President Ware is one of the pro- 
gressive men of the state. 

BUTTE COUNTY. The county 
will vote on a charter this fall. This 
provides for the appointment of the 
county superintendent by a county 
board of school trustees to be se- 
lected by the voters of the county. 
Several new features are introduced, 
among them one levying the appoint- 
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Looks like a hopeless 
lot. 


-|THIS EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


_ Enough materials accompany each Hill Bookbinding and Repair- 
ing Outfit so that when tkey have been used up in repairing or re- 
binding the text books, magazines, records and reports of the 
schools, the money saved the community will equal more than the 
cost of the entire bookbinding outfit. 

Considering the above fact.can you make a better industrial handwork invest- 
ment for your community than to install in your schools a sufficient number of 
these outfits to make class work possible and to have the boys or girls of your 
grammar grades orhigh school repair or rebind the school books at a cost of from 
one-tenth of a cent to five cents each, in such a manner that they are again ready 
for use and hard use, bind the magazines into permanent volumes at a cost of five 
cents a volume and even bind easily scattered test and examination papers, records, 
reports and single leaf matter of all kinds 


Send to-day for your copy of the ‘*Stage Book.” 
practical the process is and why the children can use it successfully. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLY COMPANY 


Janesville, Wisconsin. Dept. JE. 


It shows at a glance how simple and 


Eighth rade boys, by the aid | 
of outfit, made the change. 


ment open to non-residents for the 
county. 


BERKELEY. ‘the state univer- 
sity is making rapid strides along ad- 
ditional permanent buildings. An 
old “grind” can scarcely find his way 
about the campus. enjamin Ide 
\,aeeler Hall is about completed at 
a cost of nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars. The great Doe 
Library is being extended, the ad- 
ditional rooms being large enough 
for 500,000 volumes. The University 
hospital will be one of the notable 
institutions of the country. The 
ground has been broken for the new 
chemistry building, to cost over 
$300,000. 

President Wheeler is closing his 
seventeenth year. The university has 
had a marvelous growth during that 
period. A dozen great and perma- 
nent additions have been made to 
the school during incumbency. 


COLORADO. 


PUEBLO. “The Modern Model 
Schoolhouse,” an_ attractive  sixty- 
page pamphlet by Dr. R. W. Corwin, 
assisted by Superintendent J. F. 
Keating and Walter Morritt, super- 
intendent of the sociological depart- 
ment of the C F. & LI. 0., 
has proved so popular among 
school workers that it has just run 
into a third edition. Every detail 
of the model schoolhouse 1s eX- 
plained and illustrated by design and 
photograph. 

DENVER. Denver's school sur- 
vey, by Dr. Franklin Babbitt of 
the University of Chicago, has been 
published in a form more accepta- 
ble than nearly all other similar 
surveys. The issues are set forth 
boldly and simply, In phrasing 
and presentation of facts everything 
has been done to make the survey 
something which all may understand 
without effort. 

BOULDER. Under the heading 
“Who's Your Teacher?” _ B. F. 
Coen of Colorado Agricultural 
College asks the following ques- 
tions :— 

Has she ever lived in the coun- 

Has she gone to the country 
school? 

Does she like country life? , 

Is she genuinely interested in 
boys and girls? ; 

Does she usually stay in the 
country Saturdays and Sundays? 

Does she feel the responsibil.ty 
of her position? 

In her arithmetic class, does she 


make use of the problems of the 
country? 

Does she, in reading and gram- 
mar, Bring to the cuildren from the 
riches of the literature of the out- 
of-doors? 

Does she know the elementary 
facts of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and does she want to know 
more? 

Does she realize that the country 
school offers great opportunities 
for the right teacher? And would 
she like to lead her boys and girls 
into the land of promise? 

If you can say “yes” in answer to 
all of these questions concerning 
your teacher, I say God bless her. 
Raise her salary, and keep her an- 
a year. Don’t let the city get 

er. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


BILLINGS. The Billings Poly- 
technic Institute continues to grow 
and prosper. This institution, which 
is only seven years old, has made 
most rapid strides. The administra- 
tors have for their watchword in the 
growth of the school, “A building a 
year.” Two years ago they erected 
one of the most beautiful dormi- 
tories for girls in the entire North- 
west. This building accommodates 
sixty and cost over $25,000. This last 
year a dining hall was erected which 
cost $20,000. This summer model 
shop buildings are being erected and 
should be completed early in the fall. 
Next vear the Losekamp Conserva- 
tory of Music wii be erected, to cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,000. The 
funds for the erection of this build- 
ing were provided by a bequest from 
Mr. Losekamp. 

The automobile engineering boys 
this past year made over an old auto- 
mobile and put it in good condition 
as one of the exercises. In the busi- 
ness department not only the theory 
of bookkeeping and business practice 
is taught, but the student must 
carry on a business for himself, and 
before he leaves a department he 
must take charge of a modern bank. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 157. 


tured Jablonitza, one of the princi- 
pal gateways from Galicia to the 
Hungarian plains. It is a striking 
demonstration of Russian resource- 


fulness that, in addition to the forces 
required for these great movements 
and for battling with the Turks in 
Asia, they continue sending re-en- 
forcements to the Allied armies in 
France. 


A POLITE EXPLANATION, 


The British Government has sent 
a polite explanation preparatory to 
a fuller reply to the American note 
protesting against the delay of mails 
It expresses regret that the mails 
have been delayed by the necessity 
of search, but explains that such: de- 
lays have now been reduced to a 
minimum. Certain unexpected diffi- 
culties, it goes on to say, have em- 
barrassed the examination of the 
mails. For example, it was not ex- 
pected that mail bags marked as 
sent from one neutral country to 
another would be found to be filled 
with mail from or to an enemy 
country, nor that bags represented 
to contain printed matter would 
contain rubber, coffee, jewelry, etc. 
as well as correspondence of all. 
kinds, nor that letters to or from 
enemy countries would be sent un- 
der cover to intermediaries in neu- 
tral countries, nor that great num- 
bers of complete sacks, purporting 
to contain only business circulars 
from neutral countries would actually 
be filled with propaganda from Ger- 
many under covers bearing neutral 
postage stamps. There is a slight 
suspicion of irony in this enumera- 
tion, and it probably will be foliowed 
by a fulf*recital of enemy tricks and 
devices which will go far to justify 
the delay in the mails. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


The proposed sale of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States 
has passed its full obstacle in the 
favorable vote of the lower house 
of the Danish Parliament. The vote 
was 62 to 44. This action, however, 
was conditioned upon a plebiscite at 
a general election. The Government 
has a majority in the lower House, 
and it woud have been surprising if 
it had not been able to hold that ma- 
jority sufficiently in line to carry the 
proposal there. But in the upper 
House, which next took the matter 
under consideration, and began the 
discussion of it with closed doors, 
the opposition is in the majority and 
may regard it as good politics to 
defeat the Government plan. If the 
matter were to become an issue at @ 
general election, a delay of several 
months would fouow before a defi- 
nite decision was reached. 
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Making Money From Waste 


“Now that the 
banks are well established” in 
many public schools,” writes Walter 
Henry Hull, the originator of the 
jdea, to The Survey, “it seems that 
the American educators should take 
another step that will teach greater 
thrift and less waste to the American 
school children. This step would be 
the establishment at public schools of 
depots where valuable materials now 
classed by most of us as waste could 
be assembled, and the value of each 
particular item brought in by the 
child credited to his or her savings 
bank account. 

“In every household in this coun- 
try there are lying around in attics, 
closets, basements and outbuildings, 
waste materials of great value in the 
aggregate but of little value in small 
quantities. In fact, the house- 
keeper considers them of such little 
yalue that when the junk man calls 
he is politely told there is nothing 
around that would interest him. 

“In every home one goes into 
there are piles of old newspapers 
and magazines, old rubbers and 
shoes; woolen, silk and cotton rags; 
bottles and other discarded glass- 
ware; pieces of old copper, iron, 
ginc and other metals, all of which 
are extremely valuable at present on 
account of the war. 

“Since the war, some rags have 
gone up 500 per cent. in value. 
Woolen rags are almost worth their 
weight in gold and bring more than 
raw wool. With crude rubber at one 
dollar a pound, and all the warring 
nations gobbling every ounce they 
can seize or buy, no wonder there 
is a steady demand for old garden 
hose, rubbers, tires, arctics, tubes, 
wringers, etc. Prices in these dis- 
cards of life fluctuate daily, just as do 
stocks and bonds. 

“Rags that brought four cents a 
pound before the war now bring 
fourteen. This country imports $2,- 
000,000 worth of rags every year just 
to make writing paper. Old tinfoil 
brings thirty cents and siphon tops 
are worth twenty-five cents a pound. 
Old bones are worth twenty-five dol- 
lars per ton. Scrap copper is worth 
almost as much as new metal. Old 
tin can be used over and over again. 
Scrap iron was worth $10.75 a ton 
before the war and is now worth 
$18.50. Old corn cobs are now made 
into fuel and railroad ties. , 

“Let us assume that some typical 
public school was taken and on the 
schoolhouse lot in some out-of-the 
way place a small frame building was 
erected with bins built therein for 
storing various kinds of materials 
collected by the children. There 
would also be accurate scales and 
other accessories needed in the busi- 
ness. The teachers would then in- 
struct the children regarding the 
proposal to collect all valuable ma- 
terials around the home. for which 
the parents had no use. Possibly a 
little circular would be printed giv- 
ing a list of all materials that were 
of value as well as the price per 
pound for each item.” 


penny savings 


so 


Fresh Air 

She—“I am almost baked. 
been shut up in a close, stuffy room 
for two hours.” 

He—“What was 
that?” 

She—“A meeting 
Society.” —Lippincott’s. 


I have 


the occasion of 


of our Fresh Air} 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES . 


We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual ¢andidates in 
I hysical training: Graduate of Wellesley College and also of the Boston School of Gym- 
nastics, séven years’ experience, last in one of the eastern colleges, §1,200 : 


Graduate of 4-year high school and of the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, with 
oT of playground work and a year of practice teaehing in New Haven, excellent record 
‘ . ¥ 


Music : Graduate of the Cortland No i 

: Gradua Normal and Syracuse University, thirteen years’ experience 
fine personaltiy, $1,000, = 
; rf ommercial : College and commercial college graduate, with additional business courses at 
Zanerian College and New York University, fine @xperience and record, $2 200 


_ Domestic Scitnce: Graduate of Mechanics Institute, seven years’ experience, last as head 
of the domestic science department of a State Agricultural School, $1,200 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. 


Did you getit? In Business” 
you may find the resson why. This booklet 


Years Of the successes and failures of TELLS 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Watesh Ave., Chicege, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


Becommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools. and Families 


end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Int ; 
pe forevery REIGN of instruction; recommends goed Bebools to pg 


introduces te Colle 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excell«nt teachers. Fstab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No charge 1 le 
none for registration" if you 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Squere. New York. 


with good general education Wanted for ceyartment wo 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and bolleger in wh 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approv<d sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperatine Agencies in Denver and Atlant: 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Prox riet 
442 Tremont Bo iiding, —— 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superi 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! o cials. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


dew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill.,28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg- 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Long, Distance Telephone. 


AGENCY 
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Massachusetts [eachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


Ona Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages ot the Journal 
ef Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


August 24, 1916 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 


Formerly Supervisor of Manual Arts 
at Bristol, R. 1, North Attleboro, 
and Fitchturg, Mass. 


MISS PAIRPOINT OFFERS THREE 


ART COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


1—For Grade Teachers 
To give assistance with drawing and hand- 
work in their own grades. 


2—A Normal Art Course 
To help teachers who wish to do depart- 
mental work in drawing and handwork. 


3—An Itlustrator’s Course 


To fit those who wish to draw for reproduc- 
tion. 


The work is all individual, meeting the needs of 
each student, and may begin at any time. 


ADDRESS 
MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 
949 Hope Street Bristol, R.|. 


TEACHERS 
NOW Is The Time 


to register for good positions 
in September. The busy 
months in our agency are 
July, August and September. 


Send for blank at once 


Winsnie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


¢ BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office ard Residence 
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